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INTERESTING CORRESPONDENCE. 


We find the following letters in the columns 
of the Pennsylvanian. ‘They originated, as will 
be seen, in an anti-slavery petition, consigned 
to Col. Richard M. Johnson, by Thomas Earle, 
Esq. Each writer sustains his side with abili- 
ty; but Thomas Ezrle’s argument is admirably 
clear and conclusive. 

City or Wasarncrox, 
U.S. Sexate Caamser, Jan, 4, 1841, 
Thomas Earle, Esq. 

Sir :—Your letter of the 26th ultimo is re- 
ceived, enclosing a petition signed by yourself 
and thirty-seven others, asking Congress ‘to 
take all constitutional and proper means for so 
amending the laws or Constitution of the Union 
as tu abolish all requisition upon the people and 
public officers of the nation, and of this State, 
(Pennsylvania,) to aid, assist, or participate in 
holding human beings in slavery ;”” which peti- 
tion you request me to present to the Senate. 

I suppose you are aware that I have given 
publicity to my refusal to present any petition 
to the Senate, touching the subject of domestic 
slavery, either in the States or in the District of 
Columbia; and on this subject I am willing that 
my sentiments shall be universally known. 

The Constitution of the United States, Art. 
4th, Sec. 2, Clause 3, provides that ‘no per- 
son held to service or labor in one State, under 
the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall in 
consequence of any law or regulation therein, 
be discharged from such service or labor; but 
shall be delivered up on claim of the party to 
whom such service or labor be due. ‘The laws, 
therefore, of which the petition speaks, are con- 
stitutional provisions, and cannot be abolished 
by Congress; the only remedy would be to al- 
ter the Constitution ; and if that could be effect- 
ed, it would be the destruction of that sacred 
instrument, and the tearing asunder of the bonds 
of our union. When our present government 
was constituted, the same clashing interests ex- 
isted upon this subject which are now felt; and 
it was in the spirit of compromise that the ques- 
tion was settled, Each State reserved to itself 
the power of pursuing its own policy in rela- 
tion to involuntary servitude, and all stipulated 
that no State should become the receptacle for 
those who might flee from such servitude. If, 
now, the spirit of conciliation is so far lost, that 
this compromise is to be disturbed, it must be 
obvious to every reflecting mind, that the union 
will cease to exist. Without this compromise 
we should never have been a confederated na- 
tion; and without its continuance we shall be- 
come as many distinct nations as we are States; 
and there exists a deep motive in the bosom of 
every one within or without the limits of our 
confederacy, who is hostile to republican gov- 
ernment, to join in this hue and ery against do- 
mestic slavery ; in order to hurry us on to ruin. 

The associations of citizens in different States 


cannot but know that if their measures prevail, 
our union must be dissolved. With me, aboli- 
tion and disunion are identical terms to this ex- 
tent. Within the brief period of a few years, 
I have seen the spirit of abolitionism, confined 
at first to the District of Columbia, pass with 
hasty step to the prohibition of the slave trade 
between the States, to the abolition of slavery 
and the slave trade within the territories, to the 
non-admission of new States providing for this 
domestic policy, to the exclusion of ‘Texas upon 
the same ground, to the recognition of the inde- 
pendence of Hayti, to the enactment of naturali- 
zation laws to admit people of. color—not only 
to become citizens, not only to hold property, 
but—to vote at our elections ; and now I see in 
the petition enclosed, a direct proposition to al- 
ter a portion of the Constitution relative to this 
compromise, and to repeal the laws made -in 
conformity to that provision. Our country has 
been agitated, and at times almost convulsed, 
with political strife, and with every political 
question both of war and of peace: these were 
legitimate subjects, naturally growing out of our 
democratic form of government, and in all these 
discussions, every party professed to adhere 
most sacredly to our federal Union, with a ten- 
acity highly creditable to the intelligence and 
patriotism of the people. No party ever dared 
to put the Constitution at defiance. In no in- 
stance has my confidence been shaken in the in- 
tegrity of the nation. But here is a subject 
perpetually agitated, which, regardless of the 
compromise entered into by the fathers of our 
independence—those who fought and bled for 
it—and confirmed by the solemn obligation of 
the Constitution which every citizen is bound, 
and every officer sworn to maintain, regardless 
of every consequence, however appalling to hu- 
manity, which must, if persisted in, destroy the 
last hope of man in this world of despotism ; 








under the appellation of abolitionists, are per- 
fectly harmless so long as they confine their 
views to their own States; but when they ex- 
tend their action to other States, they become 
dangerous; for in the powers which the States 
have reserved to themselves, they are as foreign 
to each other in their choice of policy, as though 
they were distinct nations. j 

But what is the object of such interference? 
Every person must perceive that it is not with 
the least prospect of obtaining the end proposed. 
An amendment to the Constitution would require 
the votes of twenty States ; and it is obvious to 
all, that no State in which slavery is legalized, 
would sanction a change, for no other purpose 
than that of debarring themselves from the 
power of recovering their property, by render- 
ing their servants secure from apprehension in 
other States. I will not so impeach the under- 
standing of any of the petitioners as to suppose 
that one among them entertains a hope of suc- 
ceeding in such a measure. 

Is the object to meliorate the condition of the 
slave? Every movement of the abolitionists 
has produced the opposite effect, and in the na- 
ture of things must continue so to do. 

Is it the hope of effecting the abolition of 
slavery? If any measure can tend to bind the 
slave more permanently to his lot of servitude, 
those which are pursued by the abolition socie- 
ties are, of all others, most calculated to destroy 
the last gleam of hope for that roce. 

As their proceedings have one threatening 
tendency, it is difficult to discover any other ob- 
ject than that of a dissolution of the federal 
compact. It is known as certainly as any thing 
can be known, that the proprietors of slaves will 
not suffer those who have no such property to 
sacrifice, to wrest from them what they have 
ever held under the sanction of law and the Con- 
stitution. ‘They haveeshown no disposition to 
interfere with the regulations of other States, 
and they will suffer no foreign interference with 

their own; and if it shall ever happen that Con- 
gress shall so far transcend its constitutional 
powers, as to attempt to wrest from any portion 
of the citizens of the United States this species 
of their property, or to deprive them of their 
consiitutional right of reclaiming their servants 
when they become fugitives by fleeing to other 
States, it will at once terminate this confederacy. 
Those who are taking the most active part in 
measures so threatening to the peace of our hap- 
py country, seem regardless of such a. result. 
Tt must be obviqus to them that the violation of 
~ compact settled by the Constitution, is dan- 
erous to our prosperity and to our existence a8 

4 Ration, and incompatible with the dictates of 

honor. It has already inflicted a serious injury 


modern abolitionism, which, in its origin, created 
in the bosom of the patriot but pity for the few 
who seemed willing to agonize this happy com- 
munity with this subject, has, in a few years, 
become one of dread, of danger, and of awful 
foreboding: and it demonstrates the melancholy 
fact, that misguided sympathy, inflamed by re- 
ligious enthusiasm, and having nothing to lose 
itself, as to property, cannot be restrained by 
the prospect of losing the inestimable blessings, 
the inexhaustible happiness and innumerable 
benefits arising from the most perfectly organ- 
ized and the best regulated government on earth. 
I shall feel it my solemn duty, to the extent of 
my feeble powers, to oppose its progress and 
destroy its influence. 

What would be the consequence of separa- 
tion? It requires but little knowledge of hu- 
man nature to discover that states too heteroge- 
neous in their elements, and too distant in their 
affections and interests, to harmonize in the 
happiest political union that the world ever ex- 
hibited, could not long maintain peace with each 
other when that bond was severed. ‘The exam- 
ple of the world confirms this apprehension. 
The little republics of the ancient world were 
always at war with each other; the states of 
Greece could never be restrained by the consi- 
deration of their common safety, from bloody 
wars among themselves. The little sovereign- 
ties of Germany, by their desolating wars 
against each other, have dyed their fields and 
swelled their streams with blood. And who 
could anticipate a happier state of things in 
this country? ‘The elements of war are already 
kindling in the phrenzied passions which are 
eternally urging “this subject, and if the fatal 
blow shall be struck to sever the bond of union, 
it will commence in blood, and in its progress 
will exhibit scenes of devastation more shock- 
ing 1@ humanity than all the feuds of Europe 
or the vandalism of the world. ‘The responsi- 
bility will rest upon those who are sowing the 
seeds of discord, if such a state-of things must 
happen. Congress has again and again refused 
to hold jurisdiction of this subject even for dis- 
cussion upon its merits. Congress, the guar- 
dian of the Constitution, and sworn to support 
it, would, in so doing, be guilty of moral trea- 
son against the liberties of the people. 

“I cannot suppose all who give countenance to 
these measures are considerate of the conse- 
quences; but a mistaken enthusiasm in honest 
minds may produce effects as direful as wilful 
error. I have been in the service of my coun- 
try thirty-six years, and it is my determination 
to retire with the consciousness of never having 
done an act which would have the remotest ten- 
dency to weaken the bond of our union, or to 
have participated, with those who profess higher 
obligations to our country than those imposed 
by the constitution. 

My declining to present the petition does not 
arise in any degree, from a want of due respect 
to yourself and these associated with you in it. 
It is the discharge of a public duty which re- 
quires me to return it. It is my disposition at 
all times, to fulfil the wishes of my fellow-citi- 
zens in every thing compatible with the obliga- 
tions which I owe to my country; and to citi- 
zens so respectable in private life, I could not 
abruptly return the petition without assigning 
my reasons for so doing. Having given you a 
hasty outline of my views, you will perceive 
that, with all the regard 1 entertain for you per- 
sonally, I could not consistently present the pe- 
tition to the Senate. I wish not to invade your 
right of making your petition, nor do I com- 
plain of the manner in which you have exercis- 
ed it; but I ktiow of no law, nor of any part of 
the constitution, which requires me to present 
a petition which I believe to be in its call, re- 
pugnant to the constitution and dangerous to the 
country. It is only in obedience to my own 
conviction of duty that I decline, and in 80 
doing, I hope you will believe me when I aver 
that it will ever give me real pleasure to serve 
you, or any of the petitioners, when I can do 
so without violating my duty to our common 
country. 


Most respectfully, 
R. M. Jounson. 


TO RICHARD M. JOHNSON. 
Vice President, and President of the Senate 
of the United States. 

Srr—Your letter of Jan. 4th was duly re- 
ceived. In it you decline to present to the Sen- 
ate of the United States, over which you pre- 
side, a petition, praying for such alteration of 
the Constitution as will abolish all requisition 
upon the people and public officers of the na- 
tion, and of the State, to aid, assist, or partici- 
pate in holding human beings in slavery. 


reasons for this refusal to present the petition, I 
propose publicly to reply to them: and I request 
all editors who have published your letter, to 
copy this response. 

You say, that if the proposed alteratioti of 
the Constitution could be effected, it would be 
the destruction of the Constitution itself, and 
the tearing asunder the bonds of our union. If 
this were a correct opinion, and the fact of its 
correctness were sufficient reason against mak- 
ing the proposed change, then it would be very 
proper to urge in Congress this view of the 
subject, as an argument to show that the prayer 
of the petition should not be granted; but it is 
not, in my opinion, an effective argument to 
justify a refusal to present and consider our 
petition. If it be so very evident that your 
view is correct, then there can be no danger that 
the prayer of the petition will be granted, and 
no harm in presenting it,.and obtaining the de- 
cision of Congress upon it. But if it be not 
perfectly evident that we are in the wrong, and 
if there-be a probability that those who sustain 
our views will have the best of the argument, 
then itis a great infringement of our rights as 
citizens, (however well meauing the mistaken 
motives whicn lead to it) to refuse us a hearing 
before the representatives whom we help to 
elect, and to compensate, and whose laws we 
are compelled to obey. 

You call the Constitution a sacred instrument. 
—In using this expression, I cannot suppose 
you mean that its framers were infallible in 
their political views, inasmuch as a majority of 
them, I believe, held opinions adverse to your 
own. I cannot suppose that you meant that 
the instrument was made so perfect that it could 
not be improved by change; for, I doubt not, 
you approve of the changes effected in the 
twelve amendments that have been already 
made, and I know that you are, or at least have 
been, desirous of further changes, for I have 
read the record of your votes in favor of such 
further changes. If you mean that its provi- 
sions, while in force, are sacredly to be observ- 
ed, then I must think that we in framing our 
petition have conformed to those provisions, and 
that you in refusing to present that petition, 
have violated them, and consequently, have 
yourself infringed the sanctity which you claim 
for the instrument. ‘The Constitution itself 
most clearly guaranties the right to alter it, in 
the manner that we have proposed; and it de- 
clares that no law shall be passed to prevent the 
people from petitioning for a redress of griev- 
ances. If the whole Congress combined can- 
not, even by passing solemn laws, prevent our 
petitioning, then surely a single member of it 
cannot rightfully, without any law to counte- 
nance, prevent us from doing so. To prevent 
our petitions from being presented and heard, is 
in effect to prevent our petitioning, within the 
meaning of the Constitution; and such I have 
no doubt would have been your own opinion, 
and that of every one who has infringed our 
claim to be heard, had the question first arisen 
on a petition, to the object of which you and 
they had been favorable. I draw this conclu- 
sion, because not a single individual who is in 
favor of the object of the petition, doubts that 
the refusal to receive it is an infringement of the 
intent of the Constitution, while large numbers 
of those who are opposed to its object, coincide 
with us as to our right to be heard. Where all 
of those whose ulterior views are favored by 
a certain construction of an instrument, are 
agreed as to that construction; and a large por- 
tion of their opponents coincide with them, I 
think we have the best proof that can possibly 
exist in any disputed case, that the construction 
is the true one. 

You intimate that to make the alteration we 
propose, would be contrary to the spirit of the 


original compact. If it were so, that would be 
no valid reason for refusing to receive, hear, and 


consider our petition, though it might be ad- 
vanced as a reason for not granting its prayer. 
Every petitioner has the exclusive right to judge 
in the first case for himself, whether the object 
proposed in his petition be a proper and consti- 
tational one; and it is only after hearing the pe- 
tition, and the arguments which may be alleged 
in it, that Congress can rightfully overrule his 
judgment. ‘The question of expediency and 
constitutionality is to be decided by Congress 
after the hearing of the petition, and not before. 
To prejudge the question either of expediency 
or constitutionality, and upon such pre-judg- 
ment to refuse to receive the petition, is, in each 
case, alike a violation of our sacred rights, and 
such a violation as but few monarchs have ever 
had the hardihood to commit. 

I am willing to admit that you, and others, 
who take the like course, suppose that you do 
not infringe our natural and constitutional rights, 
because I have learned, by observation, that 
when men of superior talents and of general 
good intentions, have once been misled so far 
as, under ideas of an overruling expediency, to 
become the advocates of the continued violation 
of what they admit to be the natural and inalien- 
ble rights of man, they will afterwards be ready 
to adopt as sound, all sorts of absurd reasoning 
which go to aid in the carrying out of the 
wrong. 

I have said that if our objects were contrary 
to the spirit of the national compact, even that 
fact would afford no justification of the refusal 
to present or receive our petition. I will now 
add, that our object is, in truth, strictly in ac- 
cordance with the spirit and intent of the Con- 
stitution. ‘The framers of that instrument did 
intend that it should not be perpetually subser- 
vient to the gross oppression and injustice which 
is embraced even in the mildest species of sla- 
very. They conjemplated the extinction of 


so that it should no longer sanction it. 


over the District of Columbia,’’—for internal. 
and to my mind all-conclusive evidence, I will 
refer you to the fact, that the convention which 
made the Constitution declared one feature of it 
only to be unalterable, except by unanimous 
consent, viz: that feature which gives the States 
an equal suffrage in the Senate; and I further re- 
fer you to the still stronger fact, that while the 


to slaveholders certain immunities which were 
not to be taken away prior to 1808, they de- 


should be subject to change in the same man- 
ner as other parts of the instrument. 








pon both the master and the slave; and they 
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that evil, and the alteration of the Constitution |: 
For ex-}, 
ternal evidence of this fact, I will refer you to}, 
Weld’s pamphlet, entitled, ‘Power of Congress }; 


framers of the Constitution gave to slavery and}. 


clared that after that year those immunities; 


Article fifth of the Constitution, after giving 


thirds of the Congress and three-fourths of the 
States, provides ‘that no amendment which 
may be made prior to the year one thousand 
ie hundred and eight, shall in any manner, 
affect the first and fourth clauses in the ninth 
section of the first article, and that no state with- 
out its consent shall be deprived of its equal 
suffrage in the Senate. - 

The first clause here alluded to is that which 
authorises such states as may see fit to import 
slaves until 1808; and the fourth clause is that 
which prevents the slaveholding states fiom 
being taxed in a greater ratio than that of teck- 
oning five slaves equivalent to three freemen. 

If the convention had not expressly restricted 
the alteration of any part of the Constitution, it 
might be argued, with some show of plausibili- 
ty, that there might be alterations proposed 
cpntrary to thie intent of the amendatory clause; 
but when that body explicitly declared what 
portion shall be unalterable, except by unani- 
mous consent, it did what was equivalent to de- 
claring that all other portions might properly be 
changed in the ordinary mode; and when they 
declared that the slaveholding immunities of the 
instrument should not be changed prior to 1808, 
they in effect said, ‘we will give you time to 
prepare for a change ir this respect, but it is our 
intention that such change shall ultimately be 
effected, or at least that it shall be deemed pro- 
per to effect it, if the requisite vote can be obs 
tained, and it shall be deemed lawful and pro- 
per to strive to obtain such requisite vote.”’ 

The constitution was formed with a view to 
advance liberty, and abolish slavery. Some of 
our southern brethren would now construe it so 
as to diminish liberty and increase and perpe- 
tuate slavery. 

You express the opinion, that when the slave- 
holding compromise is abandoned, ‘‘we shall 
become as many distinct nations as we are 
states.” I cannot see why the twenty states 
whose vote would be necessary to effect the 
change should afterwards divide themselves into 
twenty distinct nations.—Such a result appears 
utterly improbable. Nor canI see why the re- 
maining six states should dissolve the union in 
consequence of such change. ‘T'o suppose they 
would do so, is to set alow estimate on their 
justice, prudence, and patriotism. For them to 
object to the other states doing as they are al- 
lowed themselevs to do—that is, form their own 
regulations, according to the dictates of their 
own consciences in respect to slavery, would 
be highly unreasonable; and if it were not so, 
it could not advantage them to dissolve the 
Union’ Such dissolution would impair rather 
than strengthen their unjust hold upon their 
slave property. And, moreover, as you have 
well pourtrayed, it would subject them to many 
calamities. I have such confidence in their 
wisdom as to believe that the picture of the 
consequences of disunion, which you have 
drawn, would deter them from the mad experi- 
ment. 

You have addressed your warning on the sub- 
ject of disunion to the wrong quarter. It is not 
we that threaten it. You should offer your ar- 
guments to those who do. We should violate 
our consciences by making concessions of the 
kind you recommend: but our southern breth- 
ren would neither sacrifice their consciences nor 
their interests by abolishing slavery: on the 
contrary they would do homage to both. You 
atk us to make concessions contrary to princi- 
ple, for the sake of union—why not rather ask 
our southern brethren to make concessions con- 
sistent with principle for the sake of union and 
harmony and justice. Five-sixths, not to say 
nineteen-twentieths of the people of the union 
have an interest opposed to slavery; you ask 
them to concede this interest, for the sake of 
harmony, with a smal! portion who may sup- 
pose that they have a contrary interest. Nine 
tenths of the people believe slavery to be unjust; 
you ask them to violate principle, and to commit 
what they believe to be injustice, for the sake 
of harmony with one-tenth. Why not ask the 
one-tenth to yield? ; 

I am convinced that if slavery were abolished 
-in the south, the rise in the value of real estate 
in five years would more than compensate the 
price of the slave. Moreover, the improvement 
in morals, in order, in peace of mind, would be 
far greater than any pecuniary considerations. 
Look at the want of energy, industry, science, 
literature, and improvement in the south com. 
pared with the north, and see if you can hesi- 
tate as to the advantages. Look at the homi- 
cides and other immoralities in public men, 
judges, and presidents of colleges and literary 
institutions. Read the accounts of slaves killed 
by masters, and of masters killed by slaves, and 
contrast it with the fact, that in six anda half 
years of freedom in two of the British West 
Indies, and two and a half years in the remain- 
der; not a single white man has been killed by 
one of the African race; and see if you can he- 
sitate as to the just and expedient course. 

So great is my attachment to the union, that 
for the sake of perpetuating that union without 
any accompanying oppression to be committed 
by us of the north, I should be willing to waive 
any question of the strictest right, and see the 
whole of the public lands appropriated through 
achange of the constitution, to the extinction 
of slavery; and such I believe would be the 
sentiment of a vast majority of the people of 
the Nsrth. BotI cannot consent under appre- 
hensions of possible codsequences, which I be- 
lieve to be imaginary, and which if realized at 
all, will not be so through the fault of those 
with whom [ act, to be asilent and willing par- 
ticipator in what I believe to be the greatest in- 
justice and oppression on the face of the globe. 
+ In advising us to sacrifice our own con- 
ciences, and the rights of two millions and a 
lf of human beings, under the apprehensions 
which you speak, you do not counsel us to fol- 
w the golden rule of doing to others as we 
would that they should do unto us. You do 
not advise us to act on the principles which 
Would govern yourself in analogous cases. 

' If thenorthern states were to propose the es- 
tablishment of a monarchy, and threaten a dis- 
- solution of the Union, unless the southern peo- 
ple would consent to such establishment, you 
would advise a refusal on the part of the 

th ata hazards. And yet there is not one 
southern man who would not rather become 
‘subject to a monarch than to be made a domes- 
tie slave. If the rest of the Union should pro- 
‘pose that the present free citizens of Kentucky 
_and Tennessee should be punishable by death, 
for twelve offences which should not be so pun- 










the general power to amend by the act of two-hished when commited by. other citizens, and 
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should declare their determination to dissolve 
the Union if their demand were not conceded, 
you would advise the citizes of those states to let 
the Union be dissolved rather than submit to 
such injustice. Yet you ask us voluntarily to 
aid in inflicting such injustice on others, under 
a vague and remote apprehension of a dissolu- 
tion in case wedo notcomply. If the rest of 
the Union should attempt to make all of your 
free citizens prisoners for life, without liberty of 
locomotion or of action, except at the will of 
another individual, you would advise resistance 
at the expense of dissolution. Yet you ask us 
to aid in making others prisoners for life, with- 
out the commission of a crime on their part, for 
the fear of a remote and uncertain dissolution. 
If the rest of the states should propose, under 
penalty of dissolution, that the citizens of your 
quarter of the Union should not be at liberty to 
choose their own occupations, each one for him- 
self, you would advise resistance and certain 
dissolution, rather than submission. Yet you 
ask us to inflict this gross wrong on a greater 
number, for fear of possible disunion. If we 
should propose that yourselves, your wives and 
your daughters, should be subject to all imagi- 
nable personal violence from the depraved and 
unprincipled of other states, without having the 
privilege either for themselves or their relatives, 
to testify in a court of justice against the viola- 
tor, you would advise disunion rather than sub- 
mission. Yet you ask us to inflict, by our own 
voluntary aid, this outrage upon two and a half 
millions of people for fear of an ideal disunion. 
If we proposed that your citizens should be com- 
pelled to relinquish to others one-half their ear- 
nings, or to retain no more for each, beyond a 
peck of corn a week anda scanty habiliment 
than another person, revelling himself in luxu- 
ry produced by their labor, should voluntarily 
leave to them, you would advise resistance and 
voluntary disunion, rather than submission to 
this wrong. Yet you ask us to be silent parti- 
cipants, without any known termination, in in- 
flicting this wrong, for fear of an imagined dis- 
solution. If we proposed to deprive you of the 
use of those organs and faculties which God has 
given you—if we proposed to close against you 
the book of knowledge, and that to you wisdom 
should be ‘*at one entrance quite shut out,” and 
that he who should teach your children to read, 
write, and to study the books of history and of 
revelation, should be punished ‘‘with death,” 
you would be roused to the highest pitch of in- 
dignation; you would exclaim—Give us dis- 
solution, war, monarchy, death itself, rather than 
such tyranny and degradation.” Yet you ask 
us coolly to aid in committing this wrong upon 
others for fear that those who wish us to aid in 
it will withdraw their friendship and association 
if wedo not. If we proposed that your wives, 
your husbands, your parents and your children, 
should be forever torn from each of you, when- 
ever it should suit the interests or the caprice of 
a single individual to doit, you would say, 
‘Give us no union at such a cost.” 

Thus you ask us to be voluntary partners in 
inflicting seven different species of enormous 
outrage upon a population almost equal to that 
which rebelled against England, on account of 
wrongs which Mr. Jefferson declared to be not 
equal in whole ages to one hour of the oppres- 
sion which you wish us to exercise. You ask 
us to impose those seven cruel burthens, for fear 
of dissolution, when you would not yourself, 
with vour friends, submit to a single one of 
them, if you knew certainly that such dissolu- 
tion would be the result ofa refusal. In doing 
so, you ask us to violate a rule, which, as 
Christians, and as honest men, we are bound to 
observe, leaving the results to Providence. 

Will it be said that 1 have supposed the cases 
of infliction of these wrongs upon a people who, 
in consequence of being used to liberty could 
not bear them with the same ease as those who 
have been accustomed to endure them from 
chilhood, then I answer, if we were to propose 
their infliction upon all your children hereafter 
to be born, you would say, **Give us dissolution 
a thousand times sooner than the subjection of 
our poserity to such outrages.”’ 

Will it be said that the colored man is inferi- 
or in intellect, and therefore can bear these 
things better than the white man? I answer, 
without debating the pointof the truth of the 
allegation, that if the northern states should pro- 
pose that every southern white man, whose in- 
tellect, determined by a standard to be applied 
by southern slaveholders themselves, should not 
be superior to the average intellect of the slaves, 
should be enslaved, the south would say, with 
one accord, give us disunion in preference. 

No people on earth are more anxious than 
slaveholders to avoid slavery for themselves— 
none so often refer to-it as an_ illustration of the 
greatest of misfortunes. ‘This is a sufficient an- 
swer to all arguments in favor of the happy con- 
dition of slaves, as well as to those in favor of 
our voluntarily assisting to make slaves, or con- 
tinue as slaves, any human beings. 

You urge upon us the duty of conciliation.— 
We recognise -it, and are willing to extend con- 
ciliation to allmen. But we cannot see the pro- 
priety of that conciliation towards one man, 
which annihilates all conciliation toward another 
—we cannot see why we should aid one person 
to inflictimprisonment & stripes, & plunder up- 
on an innocent individual for the mere sake o 
conciliating the wrong-doer. We think that 
conciliation is as much due to him who is in the 
right us to him who is in the wrong. And it is 
because you ask us to be most unconciliating to- 
wards millions, that we decline a voluntary com- 
pliance with your demand. 


Some of our southern brethren are constantly 
lecturing us on tle value of a union which we 
have never assailed, while they as constantly 
threaten to dissolve it themselves. With like 
incongruity they urge upon us the sacred duty 
of observing the guarantees of the constitution, 
while they do not hesitateto violate them on 
theit own part. They have not only in the House 
of Representatives violated by a standing rule 
the constitutional right to petition, but, on @ late 
occasion, when we forwarded a petition which 
was no infringement of that rule, they voted in 
opposition to the plainest principles of language, 
fact, and common sense, that itdid come within 
the prohibition. ‘They have paseed laws in di- 
rect violation of that principle of the constitu- 
tion which gearantees to the citizens of each 
state all the privileges of citizens in the several 
states. And that freedom of speech and the 
press which the constitution and their own laws 
recognize, they have destroyed by Lynch Jaw: 
and their politicians come on to the north and 
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in their own cities, claiming for themselves the 
right to discus all our institutions, publicly pro« 
claim, that they will hang us on the first tree if 
we exercise the saine privilege in their section 
of the county which they exercise here. * 

If we were not extremely forbearing, such 
things would induce us to do, as some of our 
brethren of South Carolina have already done— 
calculate the value of the Union. 

I say these things in no unkind or uncharita~ 
ble spirit. I attribute the evils I speak of, to the 
system of slavery itself, and not to any peculi- 
ar obliquity in those who do the wrong. I free- 
ly admit that the north may be as culpable in 
relation to slavery as the south. It is against: 
the system that we contend, and we hope to do 
it in all charity, and all reasonable allowances 
for education, prejudice and circumstances. 


You say “there exists a deep motive in the 
bosom of every one within or without the limits 
of our confederacy who is hostile to republican 
government, to join in this hue and cry against 
domestic slavery, in order to hurry us on to 
ruin.” In answer,I would observe, that both 
in this country and abroad, so far as I am in- 
formed, the opposition to slavery comes far the 
most from those who are friendly to republican 
and liberal government, and the advocacy of 
slavery most from those who are monarchial 
and aristocratic. However that may be, it 
makes no difference to me who advocates the 
right; itis my duty to support it, whoever may 
be the persons or whatever their motives, who 
do likewise. There are few human beings who 
areright in all things; and I am therefore al- 
ways pleased to see those who do wrong in one 
respect, advocate the right in others, and that 
thus the wrong-doers work against each other, 
andeach in his turn helps those who support 
the right. If all wrong-doers were combined to 
uphold each other, I fear there would be little 
justice or freedom left on the earth. It there- 
fore gives me great pleasure to see monarchists 
and aristocrats striving against slavery, and also 
great pleasure to see slaveholders striving against 
monarchy, and against all other aristocracy ex- 
cepttheir own. I am ardently opposed to mon- 
archy and to aristocracy of every species, 
believe, however, that aristocracy is generally 
more oppressive than absolute monarchy; and 
that of all species of aristocracy, slaveholding is 
the most oppressive upon its victims. Your 
opinion on this point may be known, if you 
will state which you would prefer, to be a slave, 
or the subject of the most oppressive monarchy 
or aristocracy in the world. 

You speak of the right of each state to regu- 
late its own policy in relation to this matter.— 
The very object of the petition which we sent 
you was to secure this right. You say that 
those who hold slaves ‘‘have shown no disposi- 
tion to interfere with the regulations of other 
states, and they will suffer no interference with 
theirown.”’ Here I must dissent with you on 
a question of fact. I think they have both in- 
terfered with other states and insisted that other 
states shall interfere with them. ‘They have 
procured to be inserted in the constitution a pro- 
vision which we wish to amend, that does dic- 
tate to us our internal policy—-one that requires 
our taxes, our prisons, our judges, and our ex- 
ecutive officers to be devoted in our own terri- 








tory to aid in grievous oppression. If England 
or Russia should insist, as a condition of amity, 
on our oppressing every subject of theirs who 
should flee and pass through our borders, you 
would resist the claim. Yet you have not been 
content with the provisions of the constitution, 
but have sent your ambassadors to our state leg- 
islatures and induced them to regulate their inter- 
nal policy according to your wishes,—not only 
so, but the minority of the people in South Car- 
olina, Mississippi and Louisiana, ask our citi- 
zens to assist with their blood and their treasure, 
in enabling them to maintain a local dominion 
and tyranny over the majority in those states. 

T'here are no people on earth so disposed as 
slaveholders to interfere with the policy of other 
countries. ‘This is a natural result of the sys- 
tem itself, for slavery is the greatest known in- 
terference of one class of men with the rights 
and interest of others, and those who practice 
the greater will not be likely to hesitate at the 
less. As this was true of the slaveholders in the 
tyrannical republics of Sparta and of Rome, 
where human beings were required to kill each 
other for the amusement of the aristocracy, so it 
is true of the slaveholders of this day. ‘The in- 
stitutions, religious and political, not only of the 
northern States, but of England, Mexico, Tex- 
as, France, China, and Africa, are the constant 
subjects of the solicitude and care of our south- 
ern slaveholding brethren. They could pass 
resolutions and furnish money in aid of South 
America, Texas, Greece, and Poland. They 
will, through our Secretary of State, request the 
Pacha of Egypt not to oppress the Jews of Da- 
mascus. ‘They would protestantize France, 
christianize India, and civilize Africa; yet they 
would deny us the right of attempting by moral 
suasion to convert themselves to our views of 
Christianity. 

A few years since, in afiswer to our sugges- 
tions, we were asked to point out a mode by 
which our southern brethren could rid them- 
selves of this evil. Now we can do it most con- 
clusively. Is it desired that the colored popula- 
tion should remain in this country, on the sup- 
position that they are best adapted to till a south- 
ern soil? The example of the West Indies 
shows that they may be emancipated, and re- 
main with far more safety as freemen than as 
slaves. Is it desired to encourage their migra- 
tion out of the union? ‘There is now no neces- 
sity to wait for a colony sufficiently extensive in 
Africa, and for sufficient funds to transport thetn 
there. ‘The soil of Guiana offers a more eligi- 
ble place of settlement, with space for ten times. 
the whole slave population of this nation, and 
the passage of all will be paid by the people of 








that country, so anxious are they to receive 
them. In offering this suggestion, I do not 
recognize the right to effect compulsory migra- 
tion. 

You speak of the ‘inestimable blessings, the 
inexhaustible happiness, and the innumerable 
benefits arising from the most perfectly organ- 
ized and best regulated government on earth,” 
and intimate that the support of abolition will 
endanger them. I believe it tobe the only 
means to secure them, and to render them more 
perfect. I refer you to an article in the Wash- 
ington Globe, published directly after the date 
of your letter, in which it is, as I think justly, 
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asserted, that if the abolition agitation goes on, 
the people of England and of Europe may ob- 
tain their liberties by the dissemination of its 
free principles; but if abolition be suppressed, 
then monarchy and aristocracy will reign trium- 
phant. This article was from an opponent of 
abolition. It was in conection with, and through 
abolition principles, that our independence and 
liberty were established. ‘The Congress of 
1774, unanimously signed a declaration against 
slavery. ‘Ihe declaration of independence reit- 
erated the sentiment. And the democratic par- 
ty, to which you and myself have been attached, 
rose to power and dominion under the guidance 
of such open and active abolitionists as Frank- 
lin, Jefferson, Rush, and Gallatin. When the 
seductions of office, and the misapplied doctrine 
of State rights (excellent when truly applied) 
induced the active men of that party to become 
the advocates or apologists, or abettors of slave- 
ry, the party was overthrown. Slavery is es- 
sentially hostile to democratic principles. No 
concessions can bring the majority of slavehol- 
ders to supportthem. In return for the devia- 
tions of Mr. Van Buren and his friends, the ma- 
jority of slaveholders in every State voted 
against him. Democracy, to be sustained, must 
have freedom of speech, and warmth and benev- 
olence of heart. Slavery checks and chills 
those feelings and actions. When democracy 
combines with tyranny, the concessions must 
be on the side of the former. Our public men 
and papers must not speak too openly and en- 
thusiastically of the natural and equal rights of 
men, lest the slave should hear of it, and become 
discontented; or lest the slaveholder should hear 
of it, and vote against the party. How differ- 
ent is the cold calculating tone of your letter, 
from the warmth and zeal which you manifes- 
ted of old times, in contending for justice and 
equal rights, when you were wont to recom- 
mend the establishment and activity of abolition 
societies! You are now taking a part not con- 
genial to your general character, and I hope not 
to your feelings. In inviting you to abandon it, 
I ask you to bear in mind that your party, after 
its first elevation, was never in the minority till 
it formed a most unnatural alliance with sla- 
very. 

In speaking of the inexhaustible happiness 
that flows from our system, I suppose you do 
not take two millions anda half of our oppres- 
sed population into consideration. And so, 
when you speak of your thirty-six years of ser- 
vice to your country, [ suppose you mean ser- 
vice to the remaining portion of the people, to 
the exclusion of the two millions and a half of 
oppressed. Could you not now afford to de- 
vote a few years to the service of the remaining 
portion? By deing so, you could terminate 
life with a consciousness of having acted well 
for your whole country, and not merely fora 
privileged order. 

If you mean (as I presume you do not) to in- 
clude the two and a half millions among the re- 
ceivers of those inexhaustible blessings, 1 must 
differ from you. My inquiries have convinced 
me that American slavery is the most oppres- 
sive on earth, and that we of the North are full 
participators in its iniquity. Monarchial slavery, 
Pagan slavery, Mahomedan slavery, and Catho- 
lic slavery, are all milder than the slavery of the 
professed Protestant Republicans of our own 
country. That African slavery is far milder, 
you may be convinced by reading Lander’s re- 
centtravels. Under the monarchies of France 
and Denmark, the slaves are instructed, instead 
of being prohibited from knowledge, as with us. 
In Mahomedan countries, the slave may acquire 
learning, and can, by law, seek a new master, 
if heis oppressed. Under the Spanish mon- 
archy, the slave is assisted by law in acquiring 
his liberty, while, in our, country, the master is 
restricted from granting it. While we exert 
ouselves to spread republicanism every where, 
would it not be well for us to be as lenient to- 
wards the most oppressed in our land, as are the 
monarchs of othercountries? While our slave- 
holding Protestants send the Bible‘and the mis- 
sionary to the Pagans, Mahomedans, and Cath- 
olics, would it not be well for them to conform, 
as nearly as those people, to the most important 
precept of Christianity? Slavery has melted 
away in almost every Catholic country, under 
the influence of their clergy. ut here we find 
a large portion of the Protestant clergy among 
its supporters or apologists. 

You intimate that the condition of the slave 
has been rendered worse by the exertions of ab- 
olitionists. If it were so, temporarily, I doubt 
whether that would afford a good argument for 
your purpose. Moses did not cease to remon- 
strate with Pharaoh, although his remonstrances 
temporarily increased the oppressions of the Is- 
raelites. [I doubt, however, the correctness of 
your opinion. I do not question that your own 
slaves, so far as your personal observation could 
control their usage, have always been mildly 
treated, in comparison with other slaves, al- 
though you would think it hard treatment for 
yourself, and your friends and relatives, to be 
putin their condition. Now I do not believe 

» that you have become more oppressive in con- 
sequence of the moral admonitions of the aboli- 
tionists; and, as to other slaveholders, I have 
it from such sources as to convince me of the 
fact, that their treatment has become mitigated 
within the last ten years. ‘This I derive from 
information; and, if it were not so, I trust I 


should have more charity for them than to be-| 


lieve that the reminding them of the principles 
of Christianity and of republicanism could in- 
duce them to depart more widely from those 
principles; or, if it did so, it would be only un- 
der the excitement of the moment. 

In eonclusion, I would respectfully refer to 
your vote, which, if I recollect right, you gave 
in gratitude for the act of Lafayette in suppor- 
ting the liberties of a distant people by force of 
arms, and ask you, a8 a consistent man, to al- 
low us to advocate liberty every where, by ar- 
gument. I refer to your recent letter, coucer- 
ning a bankrupt law, in which you treat it as 
menstrous to imprison a man for debt who is 
guilty.of no crime, and I ask you to carry out 
your principles, and advocate the liberties of all 
who are neither criminals nor debtors. 


- If you yield to the natural impulses of your 
heart, end to the guidance of the general princi- 
pies which you have always held, and discard 
the miserable advisers who will constantly rec- 
ommend the sacrifice of principle to a false ex- 
pediency,'I doubt not you will soon be found 
among us, engaged in acause which I believe 
must prosper, because founded on the rock of 
immutable truth, and supported by those who 
place justice among the first of daties, and who 
ate neither monarchists, aristocrats, nor plotters 
of disunion. 

i remain with respect, your friend, 
ie Tuomas Ears. 
February 4th, 1841. 





Kentucky Abolition. 


_ The Louisville Public Advertiser of the 3d 
inst., says: ‘We do believe that were a Con- 
. Vention now calledin Ken , clothed with 
plenary power to remodel the Constitution, the, 
free labor advocates would bear the sway, and 
—" would be made for the abolition of sla- 








From the Cincinnati Daily Gazette. 
ORDINANCE OF 1787, 


The position assumed by “J.” in his commu- 
nications to the Gazettee of the 25th June and 
12th instant may be briefly stated to be to the 
following effect:—~That by virtue of the 6th 
article of the ordinance of 1787, Ohio and all 
the states north-west of the Ohio river, are ex- 
empt from the operation, and not bound by the 
6th article of the Constitution of the United 
States further than the thirteen original States 
are concerned or may be interested. Assuming 
that on this point, the ordinance of 1787, is vir- 
tually superior in its power and operation to the 
Constitution of the United States. Had we no 
other guide to a correct and rational conclusion 
as to the relative powers of the ordinance of ’87 
and the Constitution of the United States, the 
will of the people as expressed in the 2d section 
of the 6th article, of the latter instrument, seems 
to me, beyond all cavil or controversy, amply 
sufficient to decide which of the two instru- 
ments was the superior. ‘I'his Constitution 
and the laws of the United States made in pur- 
suance thereof, and all treaties made or which 
shall be made under the authority of the United 
States, shall be the supreme law of the land; 
and the judges in every state shall be bound 
thereby, any thing in the constitution or laws of 
any state to the contrary notwithstanding.” 
Ohio was bound by the ordinance of 1787, 
when she was about forming a constitution and 
government to embody the principles of that 
instrument in that constitution and government; 
but, nevertheless, had there been a principle 
adopted in the state constitution although in con- 
formity with the ordinance of ’87, repugnant to 
the Constitution of the United States, would 
not the state constitution have had to give way? 
There can be no doubt of it. Did not the pro- 
visions of the ordinance of 1787 make it an or- 
dinary legislative enactment, and like all other 
such acts, subject to alteration whenever Con- 
gress should think proper to make it?) ‘The 4th 
of the 6 articles of the ordinance provides 
among other things, ‘‘that the said territory and 
states which may be formed therein shall be 
subject to all the acts and ordinances of the 
United States in Congress assembled.’’ But 
the same article of the ordinance is still more 
explicit on the supremacy of the ‘articles of 
the confederation.” ‘The said Territory and 
the States which may be formed therein shall 
forever remain a part of this confederacy of the 
United States of America, subject to the articles 
of confederation and to such alteration therein 
as shall be constitutionally made.” ‘To bring 
the ordinance most clearly and completely un- 
der the constitution of the United States, the 
only question necessary to solve is, was the 
“alteration” in the ‘articles of the confedera- 
tion”’ constitutionally made? On the 2lst of 
February, 1787, just six months before the 
enactment of the ordinance of ’87, a resolution 
was moved and carried in the Congress of the 
U. States, in compliance with the wishes of a 
majority of the States of the Union, recom- 
mending a convention to meet in Philadelphia 
on the 2d Monday in May the next ensuing, 
‘for the purpose of revising the articles of Con- 
federation and reporting to Congress and the 
several legislatures, such alterations and provi- 
sions therein as shall when agreed to in Con- 
gress and confirmed by the States render the 
Federal Constitution adequate to the exigencies 
of government, and the preservation of the 
Union.” —The history of that Convention I 
imagine is too well known to require more from 
me, than to say, that at the time and place ap- 
pointed, the representatives of twelve States out 
of the thirteen met, and after very protracted de- 
liberations they finally adopted the plan of the 
present constitution on the 17th Sept., 1787, 
and in pursuance to certain resolutions prescrib- 
ing the course to be pursued in obtaining the ra- 
tification of several states. A resolution was 
adopted by Congress on the 28th September, 
1787, ‘That the report (the present constitu- 
tion,) &c. be transmitted to the several legisla- 
tures in order to be submitted to a convention 
of delegates, chosen in each state by the people 
thereof in conformity to the resolves of the 
convention made and provided in that case.”’ 
Conventions were accordingly called in the va- 
rious States by their respective legislatures, and 
the Constitution having been ratified by eleven 
out of thirteen states, Congress on the 13th Sep- 
tember, 1788, passed a-resolution appointing 
the first Wednesday in January following for 
the choice of Electors of President—the first 
Wednesday in February following for the as- 
sembling of the Electors to vote a President, 
and the first Wednesday of March following at 
the then seat of Congress, (New York,) the 
time and place for commencing proceedings un- 
der the altered Constitution. On the 30th April 
following George Washington was sworn into 
office, and the Government then went into full 
operation in all its departments. This then was 
an alteration, constitutionally made in the arti- 
cles of Confederation; such as was provided 
for in the fourth article of the ordinance of 1787, 
and puts, in my humble opinion, the question 
of the supremacy of the Constitution at rest for 
ever—this was the alteration alluded to in the 
ordinance of ’87. It will be seen it was in actual 
progress, even whilst Congress was creating the 
ordinance of 1787, and almost immediately af- 
ter the adoption of the Constitution by the peo- 
ple, Congress proceeded to adapt the ordinance 
of 1787 to the Constitution. The Preamble to 
the act of Congress of 7th August, 1789, says, 
‘whereas in order that the ordinance of the U. 
States in Congress assembled for the govern- 
ment of the Territory north-west of the Ohio, 
may continue to have full effect, it is requisite 
that certain provisions should be made, so as to 
adapt the same (the ordinance,) to the present 
Constitution of the United States, &c.”” Al- 
though the provision introduced by this act do 
not bear materially on the question at issue, yet 
the fact of its being at all necessary to make 
any one provision so as to adapt the ordinance* 
tothe constitation, and that, too, without asking 
the ‘‘common consent” of the people of the 
North-western Territory, destroys all idea of its 
supremacy, or indeed of its co-ordinate power. 
The ‘common consent’ so much and so fondly 
dwelt on amounts to nothing; it was not at all 
necessary, it was a mere surplusage, the fourth 
article providing that the territory, and States 
which may be formed thereafter, shall be sub- 
ject to all the acts and ordinances of the United 
States in Congress aesemb.ed, conformable to 
the articles of confederation, or to such altera- 
tion therein as should be constitutionally made 
—and not a syllable about common consent in 
it. One of the alterations made in the articles 
of confederation was as follows: articie 4th, 
third division of seetion second, provides that 
‘no person held to service or labor in one state 
under the laws thereof, escaping into another, 
shall, in consequence of any law or regulation 
therein be discharged from such labor or ser- 
vice, but shall be delivered up on claim of the 
party to whom such service or labor may be 
due.” Do the people of Ohio, although guard- 
ed by the ordinance of 1787, come under this 





*It was merely the formal part of the ordinance 
which was adopted, &c. ‘The compactional part was not 
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provision of the constitution of the United 
States?’ There cannot in my estimation be a 
doubt entertained on the subject, they are bound 
by it, the sixth article of the ordinance to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Butsays *‘J.” there 
is nothing repugnant, in these two provisions, 
they are in fact the same nearly word for word. 
Admitted with one exception, the otdinance was 
enacted for the people of the North-western ter- 
ritory alone, and not obligatory upon any other 
portion of the Union. ‘The constitution was 
ordained not for the thirteen original states, but 
for all the states that might ever enter the Union, 
equally obligatory onall without favor or affec- 
tion. ‘That all acts of Congress passed since 
the adoption of our present Constitution, and 
conformable thereto, are of full force and effect 
upon all and every state in the Union, whether 
of the original thirteen, or otherwise, cannot I 
think, be questioned. The language of the sixth 
article, already quoted is too explicit, and irre- 
sistible on this head to admit of a doubt—were 
it not so, we would have introduced a serious 
absurdity into our system of Government, viz., 
the necessity of re-enacting all laws passed since 
the adoption of the Constitution on the admis- 
sion of each new State into the Union, or other- 
wise to exclude them from the operation of 
those laws. 

To give full effect to the fourth article of the 
constitution, and to place the matter beyond 
doubt, should any be entertained on the subject, 
Congress on the 12th February, 1793, (5 years 
after the adoption of the constitution) passed aa 
act declaring that ‘when a person held to labor 
in one of the United States or in either of the 
territories on the Northwest or South of the 
river Ohio, under the laws thereof, shall escape 
into any other of the said states or territories, 
the person to whom such labor or service may 
be due, his agent or attorney is hereby empow- 
ered to seize or arrest such fugitive from labor 
and to take him or her before any judge of the 
Circuit or District Courts of the United States, 
residing or being within the State, or before any 
magistrate of a county, city, or town corporate 
wherever such seizure or arrest shall be made; 
and upon proof to the satisfaction of such judge, 
&c., it shall be the duty of such judge or magis- 
trate to give a certificate thereof to such claim- 
ant, his agent or attorney, which shall be suffi- 
cient warrant for removing the said fugitive from 
labor to the state or territory from which he or 
she fled.”t It will not, I imagine, be contend- 
ed that Ohio or any of the states formed within 
the territory North-west of the Ohio, are ex- 
empt from the operation of this law of Con- 
gress! ‘The fourth article of the ordinance of 
’87 (I would once more refer to it) furnishes a 
ready answer to any doubt that might exist on 
this point—*The said territory and the states 
which may be formed therein, shall forever re- 
main subject to the articles of confederation, 
and such alteration therein as shall be constitu- 
tionally made, and to all the acts and ordinances 
of the United States in Congress assembled, 
conformable thereto”—that is conformable to 
the articles of confederation, and as I contend 
to the present constitution of the United States, 
“J,” relies on the 6th article, Ist section of 
the constitution, to support his theory. So far 
from that article strengthening his position, it 
has directly a contrary effect. 

‘All debts contracted and engagements enter- 
ed into before the adoption of this constitution, 
shall be valid against the United States under 
this constitution, as under this confederation.” 
As well might “J.”’ have relied upon the 12th 


article of the old confederation, adopted before: 


the ordinance of ’87 was thought of, to defend 
his position; for in that article the same in sub- 
stance is enacted.—Judge Story, in his com- 
mentaries on the constitution explaining this 
clause, uses the following language: ‘this clause 
can be considered in no other light than as a de- 
claratory proposition, resulting from the law of 
nations and the moral obligations of society, 
and was probably inserted in the constitution, 
not only as a solemn recognition of the obliga- 
tions of the government resulting from national 
law, but for the more complete satisfaction and 
security of the public creditors, foreign as well 
as domestic. ‘The articles of the confederation 
contain a similar stipulation in respect to bills 
of credit emitted, monies borrowed, and debts 
contracted by or under the authority of Con- 
gress, before the ratification of the confedera- 
tion.”” What then becomes of ‘J’s” implied 
assertion, that the constitution had any, even the 
most remote reference, to the ordinance of 1787 
Much more might be advanced to show conclu- 
sively the untenable nature of ‘J’s’’ position, 
the course of legislative action on this subject 
by Ohio, since she became a state fully recog- 
nizing her subjection to the constitution, the 
same course on the part of all the states North- 
west of the Ohio. But that I fear I have alrea- 
dy trespassed so long on your patience and that 
of my readers, that I would fain leave ‘well 
enoughalone.”’ I doso under the impression, 
nay under the conviction, that even should I 
fail to convince any other, I have at least suc- 
ceeded in convincing myself, that the constitu- 
tion of the United States, under which we live, 
is now, and ever shall be, the supreme law of 
the land! Anything in ‘‘J’s’’ argument—any- 
thing in the ordinance of 1787—anything in 
the Constitution or laws of any State, to the 
contrary notwithstanding. E. K. 





{The constitationality of this law has been continu- 
ally contested in many parts of the United States— 
the courts and legislatures of some of the free states 
having already set it aside.—Ep. Patt, 











The following we added as a postscript te 
our article republished from the Gazette, in our 
paper of week before last; and contains as_ we 
think asufficient answer tothe article above, 
over the signature of E. K. 


From Cincinnati Gazette. 

P. 8. Since the foregoing was written, I have seen 
an article in your paper, the main point in which is— 
that the ordinance is subject to the Constitution, because 
the amendment is an alteration or amendment of the 
articles of Confederation; for, the fourth article of the 
ordinance itself declares, that “the said Territory, and 
the States which may be formed therein, shall forever 
remain a part of this confederacy of the- United’ States 
of America, subject to the articles of the of confedera- 
tion, and to such alterations therein as shall be constitu- 
tionally made,’’ 


‘ 
I have already taken up so much of your paper, that. 
I must dispose of this argument in a summary way.— 


-I say then that the Federal Constitntion is not a mere 


alteration or amendment of the old articles of confeder- 
ation, It is an entirely new instrument, a complete sub- 
stitute. Differentin its principles from the old com- 
pact of union, it was not framed, agreed to, or ratified, 
in the manner prescribed in the articles of confeder- 
ation for their own amendment or alteration. The pro- 
vision of amendment in these articles was, that rio alter- 
ation should “‘at any time hereafter be made in any of 
them,” unless such alteration should be agreed to in 
the Congress of the United States,and be afterwards 
confirmed by the legislature of any State. Bat, the 
Constitution was framed and agreed to in a general con- 
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people in the States respectively, not to their legisla- 
tures; and contaiged an article declaring, that “the rati- 
fication of nine States,” (not evéry State,) should be 
sufficient for the establishment of this Constitution, be- 
tween the States so ratifying the same,” Therefore, 
the present Constitution is not a revised edition of the 
articles of confederation, with “alterations therein, con- 
stitutionally made.” If there is still any douht, sup- 
pose the people of the United States in general conven- 
tion assembted, should project anew form of govern- 
ment, and send it forth to the States for their adoption 
or rejection; and that this form of government were a- 
dopted by all the States; and that throughout the whole 
transaction, from the first call of the general convention 
to the consent of the last State, not a single direction in 
the mode prescribed by the Federal Constitution for its 
amendment had been complied with,—I ask, whether 
the new form of government could be called with any 
truth, an amendment or alteration of the Constitution 
of the United States--constitutionally made ? 

Nothing further in your Jast correspondent’s article 
requires remark; but if this were not so, [have already 
trespassed enough upon your patience. G. B. 





ORDINANCE OF °87 
From the Cincinnati Gazette. 
Mr. Eprror: A word or two by way of re- 
ply to your correspondent, “E. K:, and it will 
be but a word or two, inasmuch as their views 


generally, have been well met by your corres- 
pondent of Wednesday, (G. B.) 


With such questions as, that there is no com- 
pact in the ordinance, there were not at least 
two paaties to it—or, that if those were compe- 
tent parties, the compact was never ‘formally 
accepted’’ by one of them, and is therefore in- 
valid—with such questions, I say, I shall have 
nothing to do. ‘They may have their influence 
in asubordinate court where a five dollar note is 
depending, but they ought not to be introduced, 
and if introduced, ought not to be tolerated ata 
tribunal competent to decide the weighty mat- 
ter, we have taken in hand to discuss. Even 
“A. I. J., who has wasted a good deal of time 
on them, seems tothink they are not all, of 
much weight—to which opinion, at least, if to 
no other, he will have the ready assent of all of 
his unbiassed and intelligent readers. Leaving 
then these “rats and mice and all such other 
small deer,’’ let us come up like honest men to 
the consideration of the merits of the case—as it 
will be on these, and these alone, that it will 
have it ultimately io be decided. 


‘We the people,”’ both your correspondents 
seem to think, was quite another thing under 
the Confederation to whatit became on the 
adoption of the present Constitution. Now 
they were just the same. ‘The people were the 
residence of the sovereignty as truly under the 
confederation as they now are under the Con- 
stitution. All the power possessed by the Con- 
federation to accept the northwestern territory, 
and to enact the ordinance for its government 
was derived from the people—the same people, 
politically speaking, that sent delegates to the 
convention in 1787 to make a new form of gov- 
ernment. ‘The people acting through the Con- 
federation, authorized the Congress of ’87 to 
enact the ordinance for the government of their 
dependency, the northwestern territory. ‘This 
ordinance consists of two parts—a form of gov- 
ernment, and acompact. ‘The form of gov- 
ernment was alterable of course, by the su- 
preme power, guoad hoc—the Confederation.— 
The compact was declared to be unalterable, ex- 
cept with the consent of the Confedaration and 
the party who were intended to be gbenefited by 
it—the people of the north-western territory.— 
Thus stood matters on the 13th of July, 
1787. 

Soon afterwards it pleased we the people, 
the party of the first part, to change wholly the 
form of their General Government—and this 
too, without the party of the second part having 
any hand in the change. If then the party of 
the first part introduced into the new form of 
its General Government, any thing repugnant 
to the compact—the party of the second part 
having in no manner consented to it—who will 
say that this will release it from any part of its 
obligation to observe the compact? ‘This would 
be to divest the compact of all its obligatory 
force, by placing the power to alter or nullify it 
atany time in the hands of the granter. It 
would, indeed, utterly do it away as a compact. 
Take a plain case: A. B. & C., under limited 
articles of partnership, make a contract with D., 
which is to endure fora dozen years. ‘The 
year after, A. B. & C., finding their old articles 
too restrictive to carry on business in the most 
advantageous manner, agree among themselves 
to terms entirely new, by which they embrace a 
great variety of new objects and interests—one 
of which (we will suppose) is repugnant to the 
terms of the contract with D. Would any court 
having the least pretension to integrity or intel- 
ligence says that D. should suffer loss by the 
new arrangement between A. B. & C. to which 
he gave no consent, and that the contract should 
be nullified ? or would it not rather decree a 
full performance as ifA. B. & C. had remained 
under the old articles?’ This is a plain case, so 
plain, that any one can decide it justly. Yet is it 
the very case about which so much has been 
written—on which so much learning has been 
wasted. If there be anything in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States repugnant to the com- 
pact, it is as perfect a nullity, so faras Ohio is 
concerned—at least till her consent to it is duly 
obtained, as would be matter in the partnership 
agreement of A. B. & C. which should attempt 
to set aside their contract with D. We the 
people have no more right to violate an agree- 
ment entered into for a lawful purpose than any 
individual has to violate his. ‘Their obligation 
to observe it is, if any thing, stronger, in pro- 
‘portion as the injury done would be greater. 

So much then for the argument of your cor- 
respondents grounded on the repugnacy of the 
Constitution and the compact. 

I might safely rest the case here—but I will 
not. I wish to make it appear to the most un- 
believing that my position is the true one. 





There is no repugnancy between the ordi- 
nance and the Constitution. Limitation is not 
repugnancy. ‘The people of the North-western 
Territory—and it does not affect the argument 
that they have become States—came under an 
obligation by the compact to deliver up slaves 
who had escaped from the ‘‘original States.”— 
This is not the first place in our history that I 
have met with original prefixed to States. It 
means something—much. If now we can find 
out what the Congress of 1787 meant by it, the 
whole matter I think will be fully solved—and 
rightand duty willbe made plain., Original 
States certainly intends that there were some 
other States either in being or in expectancy to 
whom this obligation of the people of the North- 
western Territory was not to extend. Else 
why use the word “‘original’” at all? Why 
not simply use the word States? But other 
States were in the mind of the Congress of 87. 
These were new States: To new States, then, 
the obligation of the people ofthe North-western 
Territory did not extend. But where are we to 
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made out of the North-western ‘T'erritory could 
not have been meant, because they were the 
party by whom the duty was to be performed— 
and besides they had among themselves no 
slaves, and could, of course, have no runaways 
to deliver up to another. Where, then, I repeat 
are we to go for the new States to which the peo- 
ple of the North-western ‘Territory not to be 
bound in the same obligation they had come un- 
der to the ‘‘original” States?’ Not to Louisiana 
—notto Florida. ‘They did not belong to us 
then. We had atthat time but little thought 
they ever would. Where then were the new 
States to be found? Only, I say, where they 
were to be found—in the large domains of Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina and Georgia. ‘That these 
States would be divided was fully before the 
mind of the Congress of 87; and that out of the 
division new States would grow up and 
apply for admission into the Confederation or 
Union, was also fully before them. Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, and Alabama are these 
new States. ‘The very States, (there could be 
none other,) that were intended to be excluded 
by the word ‘original’? embracing the old 
States. 


A few additional facts and considerations.— 
Both the parties, from the time the compact was 
made, have regarded it as valid, without excep- 
tion. Iboldly say that not the smallest particle 
of evidence contradictory of this assertion can 
be produced in the legislation of Congress, or 
of Ohio, or Indiana, or Illinois, or Michigan, or 
Wisconsin. On every occasion up to the ad- 
mission of Michigan in 1835, whenever it has 
been necessary. to refer to the compact, it has 
been referred to as a whole, and as of entire va- 
lidity. Notthe most distant hint can be found 
that there was any repugnancy between it and 
the Constitution of the United States. On the 
contrary, the 6th article in question has been 
specially recognized since the adoption, of the 
United States Constitution. In ‘tan act for an 
amicable settlement of the limits of the State 
of Georgia, and authorizing the establishment of 
a government in the Mississippi ‘Ierritory,”’ 
(approved April 7, 1798) the President of the 
United States is ‘‘authorized to establish there- 
in agovernment in all respects suitable to that ex- 
ercised in the territory N. W. of the river Ohio; 
excepting and excluding the last article of the 
ordinance made for the government thereof,” 
&e. 

In the act of Congress, May 7, 1800, erect- 
ting Indiana into a separate territorial govern- 
ment, the whole of the ordinance is recog- 
nized, 


So in regard to the territory of Michigan, 
January, 1805, more than two years after Ohio 
became one of the States of the Union. 


The ordinance was also recognized—we 
speak from memory—in the erection of Ala- 
bama into a territory in 1718, omitting the 6th 
article, as in the case of Mississippi. 

I said in a former article, that in 1787, the 
prevailing sentiment of the country was favora- 
ble to emancipation; and that the Convention 
that formed the United States Constitution, ex- 
pected that Congress would admit no new State 
into the Union as a slaveholding State. I sub- 
mit a few of the multitudinous proofs of this 
that lie before me, collected together in a pam- 
phlet, entitled ‘The power of Congress over the 
District of Columbia.” 

Jefferson, in his notes on Virginia, written 
just before the close of the Revolutionary War, 
says:—‘I think a change already perceptible 
since the origin of the present revolution. ‘The 
spirit of the master is abating, that of the slave 
is rising from the dust; his condition modifying, 
and the way, I hope, preparing under the aus- 
pices of heaven, for a total emancipation.” 

In a letter to Dr. Price, of London, who had 
just published a pamphlet in favor of the aboli- 
of slavery, he further says: ‘In 1785, from the 
mouth to the head of the Chesapeake, the bulk 
of the people will approve of your pamphlet in 
theory, and it will find a respectable minority to 
adopt itin practice—a minority, which for 
weight and worth of character, preponderate 
against the greaternumber.” Again: 

‘This is the next state to which we may turn 
our eyes for the interesting spectacle of justice, 
in conflict with avarice and oppression--in 
which the sacred side is daily gaining recruits. 
The College of William and Mary, since the 
remoddelling of its plan, is the place where are 
collected together all the yonng men in Virgin- 
ia, under preparation for publiclife. ‘They are 
under the direction, most of them, of Wythe, 
one of the most virtuous of characters, and 
whose sentiments on the subject of slavery are 
unequivocal. I am satisfied if you could re- 
solve to address an exhortation to those young 
men, with all that eloquence of which you are 
master, that its influence onthe future decision 
of this important question would be great, _per- 
haps decisive.”’"—Jefferson’s Posth. Works 
vol. 1. p. 268 

In 1785, the New York Manumission So- 
ciety was formed. John Jay was its first Pres- 
ident. He was succeeded in this office by Alex- 
ander Hamilton. 

In 1787, the Pennsylvania Abolition Society 
was formed. Dr. Franklin, warm from the 
discussions of the Convention that formed the 
Constitution of the United States, was elected 
President—Dr. Rush, Secretary. 

In 1789, the Maryland Abolition Society was 
formed. Among its officers were Judge Chase 
and Luther Martin. 

In 1790, the Connecticut Abolition Society 
was formed. ‘The first President was Dr. 
Stiles, President of the Yale College; Secreta- 
ry, Judge Baldwin, the father, it is believed of 
Mr. Baldwin who has so lately distinguished 
himself in the Amistad case. 

The same year the Virginia Abolition Society 
was formed. In a memorial sent to Congress, 
it speaks of slavery as ‘‘not only an odious deg- 
radation, but an outrageous violation of one of 
the most essential rights of human nature, and 
utterly repugnant to the precepts of the gos- 
pel.”” &c. 

In New Jersey also a Society was formed a- 
bout thistime. Says Judge Iredell in the North 
Carolina Convention, ‘‘when the entire aboli- 
tion of slavery takes place, it will be an event 
which must be pleasing to every generous mind 
and every friend of human nature,” (Deb. in N. 
C.Con,) Mr. Galloway, in the same conven- 
tion said, “I apprehend the clause (touching 
the slave trade) means to bring forward manu- 
mission.” 

Luther Martin, a member of the Convention 
that formed the United States Constitution, says 
—‘‘we ought to authorize the General Govern- 
ment to make such regulations as shall be tho’t 
most advantageous for the gradual abolition of 
slavery and the emancipation of slayes who 
are already in the States.” 

Judge Wilson, one of the framers of the 
Constitution, said in the Pennsylvania Conven- 
tion, ‘I consider this (the clause relative to the 
slave trade) as laying the foundation for ban- 
ishing slavery out of this country. It will pro- 
duce the same kind of gradual change which 
was produced in Pennsylvania, the new States 
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will never be introduced among them, * * 
Yet the lapse of afew years, and Congress will 
have the power to exterminate slavery within 
our borders,” 

_ Governor Randolph, in the Virginia Conven. 
tion, said: “They insist that the abolition of 
slavery willresult from this Constitution: | 
hope there is no one here who will advance an 
objection so dishonorable to Virginia.” 

Mr. Johnson, in same place, said: «The 
principle of emancipation has begun since the 
revolution. et us do what we will, it will 
come round.”’ 

In the Massachusetts Convention, in 88 
Judge Dawes said: “Although slavery js aut 
smitten by an appoplexy, yet ithas received a 
mortal wound and will die of the consump- 
tion. 

General Heath, in the same place, said: “S]a- 
very was confined to the States now existing— 
it could not be extended,” ? 

Much more of the same character may be 
found in the pamphlet already mentioned. 

The facts pertaining to the history of the 
times when the ordinance and the Constitution 
of the United States were both brought into 
being, and the language of them both, have 
satisfied my mind that no slave is reclaimable in 
Ohio unless he have escaped from one of the (13) 
original States, and that, with this exception, 
every human being, uncharged with crime, who 
is fortunate enough in any way to touch our 
soil, is free. J. 
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AMERICAN TOBACCO TRADE, 


We published some time ago some interest: 
ing facts concerning the ‘l'obacco Product of the 
United States. Since then, we have received. 
in Mr. Hazard’s valuable “Commercial and 
Statistical Register,’ a couple of tabular state- 
ments, the first of the amount of tobacco, man- 
ufactured and unmanufactured, exported from 
this country annually for the period of twenty 
years, from 1821 to 1830 inclusive, the others 
showing to what countries the larger portion of 
it has been sent. 

It appears, from these tables, that during the 
period mentioned there were exported from the 
United States 1,792,000 hogsheads, valued; by 
Treasury Department, $131,346514, being am 
annual average of 89,600 hogsheads, or: 
$6,567,325. ‘The average annual export in the 
first 10 years was $2,424 hogsheads, or $5,688, 
929; and during the second {0 years, 96,775 
or $7,444,722. ‘The average price during the 
first period was $69 11 per hogshead, and during 
the second period $76 84. ‘The entire export 
of the last ten years exceeded that of the first 
10 by 143,510 hogsheads, or $17,567,932 in 
value. 

Of the whole amount exported during the 
period of 20 years, there was sent 
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To England, 524,640 hhds. $50,194,466 
France, 146,834 ¢ 16,361,346 
Holland, 423,407 « 21,907,465 
Germany, 373,918 18,734,186 

all other coun- 

tries, 322,901 * 24,149,051 
Total 1,792,000 $131,346,514 











In the first 10 years the shipment to England 
amounted to 241,919 hogsheads; in the second 
to 282,621; increase in the latter perioe, 40,802 
hogsheads. ‘The average aunual export to 
England, during the 20 years, was 37,232 hogs- 
heads, valued at $2,599,723. 

The increase of export to France, during the 
last ten years, over the first 10, was 15,190 
hogsheads; and the average annual export to 
that country, for the 20 years, was 7,341 hogs- 
heaes, or $817,067 value. 

The export to Holland during the first 10 
years, was more by 13,651 hogsheads, than du- 
ring the last 10. ‘The average annual export 
for the whole period, was 21,185 hogsheads, or 
$1,095,373 in value. 

The export to Germany during the last 10 
years, was an increae of that upon she first 10, 
of 94,888 hogsheads. ‘The annual export, du- 
ring the 20 years, was 18,695 hogsheads, or 
$936,709 

This shows, ata glance, the extent and value 
of Tobacco Interest of this country, which has 
within a couple of years past caused no little 
talking, writing, and figuring. ‘The States most 
concerned in it are ‘Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Maryland and Virginia.—Cin. Gaz. 








POLATICAL A. 8S. MEETING. 








The political A. S. Convention, to consist of 
Delegates from the Legislative District, com- 
posed of the counties of Fayette, Highland, and 
Adams, notified to meet in Hillsborough, on the 
22d inst, convened in the Presbyterian church 
at 10 o’clock on said day, when Wm. Epwarps 
Esq. of Fayette, county, was called to the Chair, 
aud Wm. L. Keys appointed Secretary. The 
meeting was opened with prayer, by Rev. Sam- 
vEL SteeLte. On motionof D.C. Eastman, 
members of A. S. Societies, from counties not 
in this distrig¢t, who were present, were invi- 
ted to take part in the deliberations of the Con- 
vention. 

The following resolutions were read: 

Whereas, the general welfare will at all times 
demand the special attention of Legislators to 
some particular subjects; therefore, 

I. Resolved, That whilst slavery continues 
to exert, the controlling influence in our National 
Legislature; in our foreign intercourse, and fi- 
nancial relations, which it has hitherto exerted, 
we are bound by our obligations to the funda- 
mental principles of our government; to our 
brethren who are the victims of oppression, and 
to the God of the universe, to exercise the politi- 
cal powers with which we are invested, for the 
overthrow of that system, and of all its auxilia- 
ries, over which, we have an influence. 

II. Resolved, That it is the duty of electors 
before exercising the elective franchise, for 
members of the Legislature, carefully to inquire 
to what subjects such special attention ought to 
be directed at the approaching session. 

Ill. Resolved, That it isnot only the right 
but the duty of all electors, on becoming satis- 
fied that any one subject has claims to Legisla- 
tive attention, paramount to all others, in giving 
their votes, to cast them for such candidates only 
as have views of the relative importance of such 
subject, corresponding wfth their own. 

IV. That the only effectual method of ensu- 
ring to any subject in the Legislature, the prom- 
inence it demands, is, to give it that prominence 
at the polls. 

V. That there are no subjects to which we 
have any reason for believing the attention of 
ournext General Assembly will be directed, 
which equal in magnitude, or to which the hon- 
or and general welfare of the State, or the com- 
mon interest of humanity so loudly demand at- 
tention, as the claims of our colored popula- 
tion. a 
VI. That the exclusion of our colored breth- 
ren from equal priyileges with ourselves in 
courts of justice; the withholding from them the 
sacred right of trial by jury, and excluding their 
children from our. public schools, are oppres- 
sive, unjust, and unconstitutional: we, therefore, 





feel bound, in the exercise of the right of suf- 
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frage, to doit with a special aim at a reform of 
these abuses. 

VII. That reason and experience alike teach 
that itis vain to hope for men in office to place 
themselves in the front ranks of reform, when 
that reform was not made a chief ground of their 
selection as candidates for office. ; 

VIII. In accordance with the foregoing res- 
oluttions, 

Resolved, That Dyer Burgess of Adams, 
Wm. Keys of Highland, and J. 8. Gillespie of 
Fayette, be appointed a committee to | meet on 
the 12th of August, to nominate candidates for 
Senator and Representative for this Legislative 
District, and make said nomination public as 
soon as practicable, and that said committee 
have power to fill any vacancies in their own 
body. 

Mr. Tomas Morris was now called for, who 
responded by a thrilling appeal of more than 
two hours in length, with the first resolution as 
the basis of his remarks. 

On motion of Mr. Boyle, Rev. Dyer Bur- 
gess was called for, who followed by some able 
and pointed remarks on the same subject. 

This resolution was then adopted, in com- 
mon with the remainder of the series, which 
were severally read and passed without a dissen- 
ting voice, eliciting appropriate remarks from 
various gentlemen. Mr. Morris, in support of 
the 6th resolution, gave a pleasing detail of the 
colored fair in the Baker st. Baptist church, Cin- 
cincinnati. 

Mr. Eastman, speaking to the 7th, commen- 
ted with deserved severity on the dereliction of 
Mr. Russell, in declining to present to Con- 
gress a remonstrance against the 21st rule of the 
House. 

On motion, the Secretary was instructed to 
prepare a minute of the proceedings of the Con- 
vention for publication, Convention then ad- 


journed. 
WM. EDWARDS, Pres. 
Ws. L. Keys, See. 
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p> We were anxious to introduce to our rea- 
ders much selected matter this week, and have 
crowded ourselves out. A large amount of edi- 
torial on hand is laid over for next week. Cor- 
respondents also must wait. 


gc The discussion on the Ordinance of ’87 
as will be seen, is still continued. We have not 
yet done with it. 

BoP The nominating conventions of the whig 
and democratic parties are soon to meet. Per- 
haps they had better consult the feelings of anti- 
slavery men in their respective selections. 
Thomas Morris’ name was proposed in a part 
of the impression of the Enquirer last week, as 
that of one of the democratic candidates, but 
the the editor announced it was by mistake. 
Perhaps so—but a democrat, not an abolition- 
ist, had it inserted. 

Salmon P. Chase was the second choice of 
the whig convention last year for the Senate of 
the State. ‘The first choice, Judge Wright, 
will not, we suppose be a candidate this year. 
If Mr. Chase should be selected, we presume 
it would be quite a popular movement in this 
city. However, these politicians know their 
own concerns best. 

po We hope no reader will neglect the cor- 
respondence on our first page between Thomas 
Earle, and the Ex-Vice President of the United 
States. The letter of Mr, Earle is very finely 
and ably written. 

3? The appeal of” Tiiomas Morris to the De- 
mocratic party, we hope, will be carefully con- 
sidered by at least the reflecting portion of that 
party. 













INSURRECTION, 


The New Orleans Crescent City gives the fol- 
lowing account of an insurrection that was to be. 
Whether it be true or false, we know not.— 
The Crescent City is so vile a paper, it is well 
to receive its reports with great qualification.— 
This same paper, advises the murder of the free 
negroes in New Orleans! More of this next 
week. 

-Ittempted Insurrection! ! Negroes about to rise— 

Almost every Negro in Louisiana and Mississppi 


concerned in the Plot! !—Providential frustration 
of Abolition plans, &c. 


By the steamboat Clipper, Capt. Laurent, which ar. 
rived here yesterday from Bayou Sara, we have received 
tnformation of an attempted insurrection among the ne- 
grtoes along the whole length of the coast. By a direct 
interposition of Providence; it would seem, this terrible 
catastrophe has been warded off, and the lives pethaps of 
thousands of our citizens protected. 

A few days ago, the overseer upon the plantution of 
Mr. Borile Barry, near Bayou Sara, in East Feliciana, 
after the slaves had retired to rest, had occasion to walk } 
around the quarters to see if all was right. Hearing a 
low murmuring in one of the cabins, he crept round at 
the back and listened to the conversation. What was his 
astonishment when he heatd the negroes discussing an 
attempted insurrection! He stayed long enough to learn 
what was contemplated—when the terrible havoc was to 
commence, and then immediately informed the owner of 
‘the slaves of their intended project, and in a few mo- 
‘ments, the white persons about the establishment armed 
themselves, and arrested every suspected scoundrel on the 
Plantation, By dint of threats and punishment, the ne- 
groes confessed the whole plan: and gave sufficient infor- 
mation to implicate a number of others in the neighbor- 
hood, among them a WHITE MAN, a mechanic employed 
upon the plantation, who was to take a conspicuous part 

in the awful butchery of his own class and color! 


On the first of August, the negroes throughout the 
whole of Louisiana and Missienippi shate “0s ree and 
declare themselves free, Millions of property and thou- 
sands of lives were to be destroyed; masters were to be- 
come slaves, and slaves masters! It was te commence 
at a season, too, when we least expected it, for in the 
month of August, none but residents of the South remain 
at home, and aided by the loss of numbers, and the lassi- 
tude of the climate, in the white man the spirit of activ- 
ity would be lost, and the field entirely open and unob- 
structed to the negro, for a scene which in blood might 
rival the guillotine days of France, or the purple tide 
5 flowed in the birth of our own Republic! 

Xpresses were instantly sent around to the different 
ne and the white inhabitants, to the number of 
nx undred, formed themselves into a body and scoured 
i country. Nearly one hundred negroes have been ta- 

en and imprisoned, ‘Their trials were to have taken 
Place yesterday at 10 o'clock, Although many of those 

pee were occupied on plantations miles and miles 
part from each other, still each slave, upon bei 

rately questioned, corroborated and ¢ emp a 


the same in detail, as the first ones made OL Bae 


_ Arrests have also been made amo i 
vicinity of Woodville. So much ie ee 
“9-94 the slaves, that 400 of them on one plantation i 

eliclana, Were said to be in the conspiracy. 

It appears to have been a regularly organized conspira- 


cy, from Bayon Sa ane r 
er, (about 150 milan) Natchez, on both sides of the riv- 


When the steamboat left, they were still continuing to 





arrest and imprison. It behooves us to be on our guard 


now. 
Pp. S. The report, as we suppose, was exag- 


gerated. ‘The insurrectionary plot, as we learn 
from better sources, was confined to a few plan- 
tations.—Ep. Pui. 


July 29th. In Senate, the Home squadron 
bill was reported without amendment. 

The bill to renew the charters of the Banks 
in the District was then taken up, and discussed 
till the Senate went into Executive business. 

Inthe House, Mr. Levy, on leave, introdu- 
ced a bill making further provision for the ter- 
mination of the Florida Negro hunt. Read 
twice, and referred to the committee on military 
affairs. ‘The revenue bill was then taken up in 
committee of the whole, the question being on the 
motion to strike out the enacting clause. ‘The 
committee at length rose, and it was then moved 
to reconsider the vote by which the House had 
agreed to take the revenue bill out of the com- 
mittee at 12 o’clock, on the 30th. 
30th. In the Senate, the District Bank Bill 
being under consideration, Mr. Wright spoke 
in opposition to the amendment, which al- 
lowed the banks to receive and pay out the 
notes of suspended banks till the 4th of March 
next. "The amendment was agreed to—yeas 
21,nays, 18. ‘The bill after several amend- 
ments, was ordered to be engrossed—yeas 30, 
nays, 14. The bill making provision for the 
lunatics of the District was then ordered to be 
engrossed—yeas, 24 nays, 17. ‘The Home 
squadron bill was passed. 

In the House, the motion to reconsider was 
withdrawn, and the House resolved itself into 
committee of the whole on the revenue bill. At 
12 o’clock the bill was reported, and Mr. Ather- 
ton’s motion to strike out the enacting clause, 
was lost—yeas 81, nays 119. After some 
slight amendinent, the bill was ordered to be en- 
grossed. 

July 31st. ‘The Senate did not sit. In the 
House, several bills of no great moment were 
acted upon. ‘The following resolutions were 
adopted: 


“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby 
directed to inquire into the expediency of aiding indi- 
viduals or companies in the establishment of lines of 
armed steamers between some of our principal Northern 
and Southern ports, and to foreign ports; to advertise for 
proposals for the establishment of such lines as he may 
deem most important and practicable; and to report to 
this House at the next session of Congress.” 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he 
is hereby, directed to inquire and report to the next ses- 
sion of Congress as to the expediency of purchasing a 
site, and establishing a ship yard for building ships and 
steam vessels, on the Ohio or Mississippi rivers, to serve 
as a depot for naval stores, and to give the means for re- 
pairs. 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be also in- 
structed to inquire and report as to the expediency of es- 
tablishing depots for coal to be used in the naval service 
at Mobile, Pensacola, Key West, and such other points 
as may be deemed suitable.” : 


The Bankrupt bill from the Senate came up, 
and was referred to the commit of the whole, 
and the revenue bill was sd-—yeas, 116, 
nays101. ‘The motion to re-consider this vote, 
failed. 





For the Philanthropist. 
TO THE DEMOCRATIC PORTION OF THE 
PEOPLE O¥ OHIO. 


I address you, not altogether of my own choice, but 
in compliance with the opinion and advice of many 
friends in different parts of the State, who are zealous 
in your cause, and belong to your ranks, I comply then 
with great diffidence, but I teust and hope that you will 
hear me with the same candor that I address you. My 
object is the success of your cause and the triumph of 
your principles, now, and in time to come; and I wish 
to convince you that NEGRO SLAVERY as it exists in the 
United States, is at war with those principles, and if it be 
made a part of your political creed, or in the least de- 
gree mould your political action in its favor, it will for- 
ever prevent your success. “Pure and undefiled” de- 
mocracy cannot bear the least admixture of slavery; its 
poisonous nature will corrupt the whole mass, its leaden 
weight if you attempt to carry it, will enfeeble all your 
energies and render you an easy prey to your political 
opponents. I admonish you then as an old, and I trust, 
not an untried friend. Nature has pushed me into the 
midst of a new generation; permit me then to remind 
you of some things that are past, and to speak of those 
which are present; and in doing so, if Iam compelled 
to speak of scenes in which I have borne an humble 
part, it will only be from the fact that my views and my 
motives cannot otherwise be fully understood. 

In May, 1796, I became a settler in the county, though 
then but a youth, and I have resided from that day to 
this within thirty miles of this city, now my home, I 
took an active part, (though then but scarcely of age) in 
the first election of members to the Territorial Legisla- 
ture, and also afterwards in the election of members to 
the Convention, I acted with the democratic side. I 
voted then for such men as the late Judge Goforth of 
Columbia, the late Judge Dunlevy, Jeremiah Morrow, 
John Smith, and John N. O’Brien the first editor and 
owner of the Gazette in this city. We had then with 
us the late Judge Symmes; and General Harrison, then 
a young man, took the same side and was elected by 
the democratic members of the legislature our first 
delegate in Congress. I well remember that as far as 
my conversation and knowledge amongst the people ex- 
tended, we were urged forward by the consideration that 
our candidates weie OrrosED TO SLAVERY IN ANY FORM. 
We succeeded, andI claim for the people of that day 
democracy undefiled; and I ask the people now to look 
at their works for proof of what I say. I assert with- 
out a doubt, that had any gentleman whose name I 
have mentioned, or any other who should then have ex- 
pressed the slightest opinion that the right of petition 
should be denied in favor of, or to the colored man, or 
that slavery could exist here in any form whatever, or 
for a single moment, the name of such a person would 
have become a reproach, ani he could not have been 
elected to any office whatever. You will see, that under 
the Ordinance of 1787, negroes were not denied the 
right of suffrage, nor were they ineligible as represen- 
tatives, if they had been citizens of one of the United 
States three years, and then a resident of this district, 
or had resided in the district three years. Nor did the 
laws of the Territory make any alteration in this provi- 
sion. Negroes therefore had the right to vote, and if my 
memory be correct in one or two cases, did vote for mem- 
bers of the Convention, I then resided in Clermont 
county; we had but two or three cojored men at that time 
in the county, and they voted—so I understood the facts. 
Your democratic Constitution was therefore the effect in 
part of szeRo voting; the vote of things, which are hunted 
in this day by dogs (Cuba bloodhounds) as beasts of prey. 
No wonder then that the head uf democracy is now sick 
and her heart faint. .In the early days of our State we 
fully believed;with the framers of the Constitution of 





the United States, that under the benign influence of the 
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democratic principles of that instrument, slavery would 
soon cease in all the United States; and one of the main 
reasons assigned for the passage of the first act by our 
legislature, to regulate black and mulatto persons, was, 
that the negroes would be set free in the slaveholding 
states, and would be pressed by their former owners to 
migrate into this state—that at least this would be the 
case with the infirm and refractory slave, if it extended 
no farther, and that those who had drawn labor from the 
slave without reward should keep him, if such, in thei¢ 
own country: hence the disabling statute of January 5th, 
1804, was passed. In the year 1806 I was for the first 
time elected a member of the state legislature; I was 
present when the next act concerning negroes and mu- 
lattves was passed in January, 1807. I well recollect the 
same kind of reasoning on the passage of that act, as I 
understood, had before been used on the passage of the 
first act, Though then but barely of age to be a mem- 
ber, I opposed with what ability I had the passage of this 
act, both on the ground of its injustice, and its inefficiency 
to answer the purpose intended; contending that all laws 
to restrain men were ineffectual without a penalty, that 
the negro would come here if he thought proper, and 
can you make that a crime? Surely not. ‘The famous 
clause was then introduced to authorise the overseers of 
the poor to remove any black or mulatto person who had 
not complied with the law, in the same manner as is re- 
quired in case of paupers. A wonderful discovery, that 
a man shall be deemed poor because he is black or half 
black! Democracy had nothing to do with the passage 
of these laws: its aim is, equal and exact justice to men 
of all climes and colors. And I well know tbat a hint 
in that day, on the subject of negro slavery, of the kind 
which is openly avowed by many as part of the demo- 
cratic creed of the present day, would have sealed the 
political fate of any one, Suppose Thomas Jefferson 
in his first inaugural address, had said precisely what 
Mr, Van Buren did in his inaugural address, on the sub- 
ject of slavery in the District of Columbia, would he 
have been elected? No, he would have met the fate 
Mr. Van Buren has, and with greater indignation 
against him, But what would have been the con- 
dition of Mr. Jefferson, if he had had the opportunity, 
and done what Mr. Van Buren did in the case of the Amis- 
tad negroes? Not all his former fair fame and public 
service, could have saved him from ignominy and dis- 
grace. I was amongst the earliest and firmest friends of Mr, 
Van Buren in our state—a friend to his promotion to the 
Presidency, and my faith in his purity and justice re- 
mained unshaken until the delivery of his inaugural ad- 
dress. I then condemned his remarks on the slave ques- 
tion instantly, as gratuitous and uncalled for, though I 
thought it more an act of inadvertence than design; but 
the proceedings of the Government in the case of the 
Amistad negroes convinced me that his object was more 
to gain favor with the slaveholding power, than the es- 
tablishment of justice. And I say to the democracy of 
the state, as my deliberate opinion, that Mr. Van Buren 
can never egain be elected President by the democracy 
of the Union: democratic principles are too pure for such 
contamination, At the last election the free states de- 
serted him almost in mass. Of the seven states which 
voted for him, five were slave states; New Hampshire 
and Illinois it may well be said are nominally free states, 
but with the feelings of slave states, and in a great mea- 
sure the interests too, If then Mr. Van Buren, the 
strong man of the democracy, as we all once thought 
him, has sunk under the burthen of slavery, how can we 
expect to stand under a like burden? The late law on 
the subject of fugitives from labor, commonly called the 
black act, is another instance of the fall of public men 
in our state who attempt to link themselves. with the 
slaveholding power. Very few of the men who voted 
for that law, if I have correct information, have retained 
the public favor, and those few who have been fortunate 
enough todo so, will find favor constantly diminishing. It 
is, I believe an undisputed fact, that every effort of the de- 
mocratic party in our state, to favor the slave system in 
any manner whatever, either by denunciations against an- 
ti-slavery movements or men, or by thei: resolves in meet- 
ings, or in their public press have done much more to re- 
tard than advance the democratic cause. I admit that 
some few of the leaders have found it to their advantage, 
while the cause of democracy itself, has been a great 
sufferer. And the opposition which the-freedom of the 
black man has met with in our state, has produced a con- 
trary effect to that intended, by curbing the power and un- 
lawful acts of the slaveholder, Will you then exclude 
from your confidence and your trust every man who will 
not join the outcry in favor of slavery under the plea of 


southern rights and southern trade, and who will not 
lend himself as a Cuba bleod-hound to the slave-hunter 


to track his fugitive from labor across the free soil of 
Ohio? 

I deny in the most solemn manner that an abolition- 
ist or any other person in Ohio, as far as my knowledge 
extends, will use force to prevent the slaveholder from 
taking his slave from our state, if he will proceed ac- 
cording to our laws; but we will vole for no men who 
will justify the violation of our fire-sides and our bed- 
chambers by the slaveholder in search of his runaway 
slave; nor ought we to give our votes or countenance to 
any person who will voluntarily or for a proffered reward 
pursue and capture a fugitive from labor, in order to de- 
liver him to his master. It is disgrace enough to us that 
we have laws on this subject making our officers the 
catchpoles of the slave-hunter, for regular fees. Let 
those laws be fully and faithfully executed; but I have 
not language sufficient to express my abhorrence of the 
man who would voluntarily and for money aid in con- 
signing a fellow-man who has committed no crime, into 
interminable slavery. He is a land pirate, and deserves 
the fate of a pirate on the ocean. 


My first principle of democracy is, “ssTaBLisH 3us- 
tick.” ‘This is declared to be the chief end and object 
of our Constitution; and if we do not this, in equal 
and exact measure to all men, our government is a 
mockery. He that will not do justice to a black man, will 
do injustice to a white man if he can make gain by the 
act; and he that will not do justice where it is most re- 
quired, and will not endeavor to establish it where it is 
most trodden down, will never do justice in lesser mat- 
ters, Slavery is the most heinous offence against jus- 
tice, that man can possibly commit; it is the essence of 
all other crimes, The slave power in our country de- 
grades labor and puts men upon devices to live by some 
other means. When men can claim it to be lawful to 
monopolize human flesh, and buy and sell men, women 
and children, it 1s no wonder then that monopolies of 
less grade and less dangerous to the country, such as 
banks, should grow up, grow rich and bid defiance to 
law and moral justice from the same principle. That 
the banking system is contrary to republican govern- 
ment, and at war with democratic principles, there can 
be no doubt, (at least in my mind,) but what are banks 
in our country when compared to slavery? Harmless in- 
stitutions, dependent on the slave-power, which can 
make and unmake them at pleasure, it has swallowed up 
all their means, and has produced the present derange- 
ment in that which we call the currency. And as long 
as the slave-power rules the country as it now does, we 
may not only look for a deranged curreney, but derange- 
ment in the finances of the country, the administration 
of justice and all the social relations of life, Florida 
wars and home squadrons will be our lot. It is vain 
and idle to calculate keeping three millions of people in 
absolute subjection, unless by a constant. strong and 
well organized military force. I do not pretend to aay, 
that because slavery is the greatest evil in the country, 
it follows that we ought not to correct as far as possible 
all evils of a lesser magnitude. The next to slavery in 
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grade and influence I consider the banking system, It 
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will now I trust be a conceded point, that Congress have 
not the constitutional power to incorporate and locate a 
bank in any of the States. The friends of this doctrine 
have given it up, and retreated with disgrace into the 
District of Columbia, and by the bill which has passed 
the Senate have said, (as I understand,) that no branch 
shall be established within any state without the consent 
of such state; but if any state dares nat declure its dis- 
sent to such measure at the first session of its legisla- 
ture after the passage of the bill by Congress, it shall be 
taken and holden as having assented thereto, and also 
that a future Congress may at any time when they deem 
it necessary and proper, establish a branch in any state 
as a fiscal agent, I deem this legislation of Congress 
not only violatory of the Constitution of the United 
States, but derogatory to and incompatible with the sove- 
reignty of the states. 

If Congress have not the power to festablisk.a. bank 
in any of the States, it follows as a necessary. conse- 
quence it has no such power to establish a branch. 

If Congress have not the power to establish a branch 
within any State, the consent of a State cannot give 
such power: for this would make the constitutional 
power of Congress dependent on a State, and what it 
might be constitutional for Congress to do in one State, 
would be unconstitutional in another. But the glaring 
and violent principle in the bill as it passed the Senate is, 
that Congress has undertaken to bind the States, or le- 
gislate for them in their sovereign character, by declaring 


i that if the States do not dissent they shall be considered 


as having assented, From what source has Congress 
derived the power to declare that the States have passed 
a law or resolution because they have done nothing on the 
subject?’ This is despotism double distilled, not despo- 
tism over a man, but despotism over a sovereign State; 
and if there is left one spark of independence in any of 
ithe States, this despotism will be resisted. While as ci- 
tizens of a State, we cannot forget that we are citizens 
also of the United States, and we are bound at all times 
to sustain the constitutional action of Congress with our 
treasure or our blood if necessary, yet it is our duty to 
preserve the sovereisnty of the States with equal care. 
For if Congress can say by implication that the States 
have legislated when they have not, Congress can legis- 
late for them in all cases whatever, I state the case so 
as to bring it to the understanding of every man. And 
yet this absurdity in legislation has been procured fiom 
Congress, or at least the Senate, by the influence of the 
bank and money power of the country; of this there 
can be nodoubt. If the democratic portion of our fellow- 
citizens cannot now see that it is vain and useless to 
tamper with the money power, bestowing upon it privi- 
leges and immunities by the incorporation of banks or 
otherwise: and that it is worse than useless to attempt to 
reform banks, and keep their action within those bounds 
which ought to mark and circumscribe the action of an 
honest man, I confess I have little hope of the reforma- 
tion of any abuse whatever, Crime will continue to 
stalk through our land as it now does; except the miser- 
able individual who commits it has neither the slave- 
power, the banking power, or the power of political par- 
ty spirit to sustain him. f 

Believing as I do that the slave system existing in our 
country is more dangerous to its peace and prosperity 
than any other whatever, I cannot consent to give my 
vote to any man who will support its power and influ- 
ence ever for the purpose of correcting any lesser evil, 
and I have no doubt but there are thousands if not tens 
of thousands in Ohio who think as [ have stated on this 
subject. Is it wise for you then my fellow-citizens to 
exclude from your confidence, and force from your ranks 
elf who are with you en every question but that of sla- 
very? In fact, do you yourselves hold to the doctrine 
of slavery?’ Surely not. Why then not oppose it by 
every legal and constitutional means?’ Why not give to 
the colored man the right to labor and defend his life and 
liberty, pursue and obtain happiness and safety, and ac- 
quire and protect property? These rights are declared 
by the Constitution to belong equally to atu mew, yet 
you abridge or take from colored men their rights, 
when you deny to them their testimony ina court of jus- 
tice, &c. We ask you then to consent to a repeal of the 
unjust law of January, 1840, on the subject of blacks 
and mulattoes, and give the trial by jury to the claimed 
fugitive from labor. Consent to select candidates for the 
legislature who will do all this, and as far as I know and 
fully believe, you will bring back joyfully into your 
ranks thousands of your fellow-citizens who will not 
otherwise go with you. There may be some who would 
require more, but I hope not, We shall then feel safe 
from the arrogarce of the slave-power in owP@iate, if 
our courts will faithfully and impartially administer the 
law, ag it then will be. This we have every ‘confidence 


they will do. 
Tuomas Morais, 
Cincinnati, August 5, 1841, 





For the Philanthropist. 
ANOTHER SLAVE BURNING. 


Mr. Epiror:—Being in Kentucky a few 
days ago, I had froma very intelligent gentle- 
man residing in Ohio county, in that State, the 
following account of an outrage on humanity, 
which has not yet, I think, found its way into 
the public journals. 

Phiegley, living in Ohio county, had on hire 

last year, a slave-boy ten or twelve years old.— 
The boy took the opportunity afforded him by 
Phiegley’s absence to gratify his appetite with 
some dried fruit which he was enabled to lay his 
hands on. For this offence P. together with a 
man named Cardwell, who it seems was living 
with P. beat the boy unmercifully with sticks, 
switches &c. Not satisfied however, with hav- 
ing done this, they again seized him, threw him 
down naked and held him near a large fire till 
his head, body and !imbs were baked to a blis- 
ter. ‘They completed their diabolical work by 
salting his back. ‘The boy died notlong after- 
ward, ‘The owner of the boy, name Carson, 
claimed of Phiegley and Cardwell his value.— 
Arbitrators were chosen, who awarded to Car- 
son $260. 
This horrible affair took place in October last, 
and the murderers remained unmolested by any 
criminal process, till the last April term of the 
Ohio Circuit Court, when an Indictment was 
found against them. ‘They got out of the way, 
and still remain out of the way; but will prob- 
ably revarn when the matter isa little older.— 
No ptoclamation by the Governor offering a re- 
ward for their apprehension has been issued. 











From the N, Y. Evening Slar. 
ENGLISH PROTECTIVE SYSTEM. 
We aotice that, inthe English papers, there is conside- 
cable feeling among the anti-slavery ranks on the subject of 
high duties upon the products of free labor. We.cannot say 
but that we rejoice in this, for it wiil necessarily force upon 
Great Britain the true view of the slavery question:as it 
respects the United States, and it mast greatly ‘alter their 
tone of denunciation against as. The facts of the case 
may be thus briefly stated:—By the prohibitory duties up- 
on American corn, which is mainly the product of free 
labor, and by the reception of cotton and other articles, 
wholly the products of slave labor, at very moderate du- 
ties, England is virtually and practically offering a pre- 
miom on slave labor. By her arrangements, the 
merchant must send cotton, the product of slave labor, 
because it brings a better price in England than corn, or 
he must send the precious metals to pay for the goods he 
has So long, therefore, as England will pay the 
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chant will buy, so long the planter will grow cotton by 
the toil of the slave. 

But let England repeal her corn Jaws, and soon the 
following results will take place: 

1, Bread will be furnished cheaper and better to the 
poor than it can be whilst the corn laws exist. 

2, The vast regions of the North and West will raise 
corn for England, and will keep it at a low price. ‘Thus 
a new stimulant will be afforded for free labor. 

3. The merchant will then remit corn, and will pay 
for his goods with the proceeds of free labor. 

4. Cotton will necessarily fall in price. Slave labor 
will become unprofitable; for at the present time, the 
price of a slave, in Alabama or Mississippi, is regulated 
by the price of cotton in Liverpool. 

The only way to convince worldly men, on the sub- 
ject of slavery, is through the pocket. So England 
thought when, though loaded with an enormous debt, 
she voted and paid twenty millions sterling as a remune- 
ration for the freedom of her 600,000 slaves. So long as 
slavery is profitable, there are not wanting men who will 
tenaciously hold on to it. But when it shall become un- 
profitable, the South, without any aid from the North, 
will soon pass the necessary laws to effect the freedom of 
every slave. 

We say to England, why not permit the U. States to 
pay for your manufactures in the freeman’s labor, rather 
than in the sweat and blood of the slave? So long as 
you shut the door upon our corn, and keep the door open 
for cotton, so long slavery will continue in the United 
States, and the continuance of it must be laid to your 
door. Practically, it is a question rather of profit and 
loss, than of conscience, with the great mass. Now, if 
England is sincere and honest in desiring the freedom of 
the slaves in the United States, she must show her sin- 
cerity by her work—by placing free labor upon at least 
an equal footing with slave labor. Do not, then, blame 
our planters for holding slaves, when your government 
holds out a high premium for the products of ther labor. 
Do not condemn our northern merchants for duying the 
cotton from the South, when the English manufacturer 
prefers this to corn. 

It is in the power of England, by one single act, to 
destroy the whole system of slavery in the United States, 
Let the corn laws be repealed. As England was origi- 
nally concerned in fixing slavery upon us while we were 
her colonies, let ber now, with noble disinterestedness, so 
act as to wipe that dark blot from our land. Until En- 
gland pleces herself in an attitude not to pay a premium 
for slavery, it is in vain for her papers and her abolition 
lecturers to declaim against the wickedness and iuconsis- 
tency of our country in holding slaves. 


wc I have not yet received a Friend of Man, 
containing the third letter addressed to me 
by William Goodell. Will he be kind enough 


to send it. Ina short time, I design republish- 
ing his letters. 


pop Rev. Edward Smith, the Methodist 
preacher who attended our anniversary, has 
been suspended on account of his abolitionism. 
We hope to be able to secure his services as_a- 
gent. 














RECEIPTS 
For Paitanrarorist. 


From 21st of June, to 7th August. 


J. M, Edwards, 1,00: H. P. Dearborn, 2,00; Stephen 
Taylor, 1,00; Ralph Porter, 2,00; Abner Johnson, 2,00 
Rev. Mr. Holdich, 2,00; Jas. Murphy, 2.00; Jas. Moore, 
2,00; G. W. Benton, 1,00; Hon. J. Collett, 4;00; Farr 
& King, 2,00; Wm. Kinney,2,00; Joel Perkins, 2,50 
A. Brooke, 2,00; Jonathan Collett, 7,00; L. Chadwick, 
3,00; Jas. Bayley, 2,00; Wm. HJ Develn 2,00; Griffin 
Watson, 200; J. A. Corse. 2,00; A. Mathers, 2,00; G. 
Pomeroy 2,00; Dr. J. P. Gazzam, 2,50; Robert Cox, 2,00; 
Jno. Fisher, 1,00; [Isaac Common, 2,00, Nathan Comp- 
ton, 1,50; Halsey Hulbert, 2,00; C, Cunningham, 5,00 
Wm. Sheldon, 2,00; Francis Kellogg, 1,00, C. K. Riley, 
2,00; Lewis Cox, 2,00; Nath’! Brown, jr. $2; Wm. Ma 
cey, 2,00; Wm. Richardson, 2,00; Mrs. M. Luke, 2,00 
Rev. Sam. Steele, 4,00; Dr. Holston, 3,00; F. D. Parish 
Esq., 2.00; John Cady, 2,00; Moses Farewell, 2,00; 
Hiatt Bailey, 2,00; Dr. Lemoyne, 2,00; E. T. Agnes, 
2,00; Geo. Freed. 2,00; Robt. Marvin, 3,00; Wm. Macy, 
1,00; Henry Thornburg, 1,00; Sam. G. Numan, 2,00; 
Moses Wylie, 2,00; A. Findley, 2,00; Wm. Poole, 2,00; 
S. Morgridge, 2,00; Amos Davis, 2,00; A. Morrell, 2,00; 
Wom. J. Bernard, 2,00; J. S. Burrell, 2,00; Miles W. 
Darden, 2,00; Reuben Dillon, 2,00; Dan. Dubois, 2,00; 
Rev. J. W. McCo:mick, 2,00; Wm. Sturges. 2,00; Robt. 
Stewart, 1,00; Wm. B. Unthank, 2,00; J. N. Brown, 2,00 
B. B. Hunter, 2,00; John Rose, 2,00; Wm. Brooke, 1,00; 
Ira Lovell, 5,00; Francis Child, 2,00; Mary Lewis, 3,00; 
W. 'T. Adams, 1.00; John Brown, 2,00; Peter B. Sar- 
chet, 2,00; Keys & Willis, 2,00; E. T. Preston, 2.00; 
Thos. James, 2,00; Jas. Judkins, 3,00; Rev. S, W. Ar- 
thur, 2,00; Samuel M. Smith, 2,00; Agquilla Hurford, 
4,00; Isaac Thomas, 1,00; Jas, M. Fletcher,, 2,00; Rev. 
Parker & Smith, 1,00; Dr. E. Martin, 2,00; Jos. S. Gil- 
lespie, Harris & Packard, 3,00; Dr. John Mote, 2,00; H. 
R. Reynolds, 2,00; Dudley Walton, 2,00; Abel James, 
1,00; Wm, H. Evans, 2,00; Wm. C. Brown, 2,00; 
Joel Wood, 1,00; S. R- Badeau, 2,00; Wm. Stevenson, 
2,00; McHaughton & Graham, 2,00; Robert Kirkpatrick 
2,00; J. Dunlap, 2,00; O. Lusk, 2,00; Lewis Morgan, 
4,00; Henry Cary, 2.00; Samuel Winans, 3,60; John 
Hamilton, 1,00; B.S. Hunter, 2,00; Jacob Augustine, 
2,00; Perry Dakin, 2,00; George Ramsey, 2,00; Dr. O. 
Miles, 2,00; Rev. Thomas Borton, 2,00; Washington 
Hoge, 2,00; Henry G. Waters, 2.00; Dr. Wm. Waters, 
1,00; Williamson & McNeal, 2,00; R. L. Rosebrough, 
2,00; Chas. Williams, 1,00, Wm. McNesbie, 2,00; Jas. 
McClain 2,00; S, G, Salisbury, 1,00; Sam. Pangburn, 
1,00; John Snediker, 1,50; Archibald Hopkins, 2,00 
J. Porter, 2,00; D. B. Evans, .50; John McLaughlin, 
1,00; Robt. McCable, 2,00, Mr. Cable. 2,00; A. Bur- 
rell, 2,00; Carpenter & Ballard, 1,00; O. Uni’ty Read- 
ing Room, 1,00; Eleazor Gaylord, 2,00; A. N. Doty, 
2,00; Dr. E. T’. Mason, 2.00; Wm. E, Parmalee, 2,00; 
C. Tomlinson, 2,00; S. Stanley,f$2; Abra’m Wilmot, 
2,00; P. Morse jr. 1,00 Wm. M. Ashton, 2,00; Samuel 
Patterson, 2,00 S. McDougal, 2,00; Thos. Ingals, 1,00; 
John McMakin, 5,00; Rev. Lewis French, 1,00; R. M. 
Walker, 2,00; A. S. Merrell, 2,00; Marshall & Ladd, 
2,00, 

Wm. Deantove, Pub, Agent. 
OCP The $25,00 credited Col. R. M. Stewart, in Vol. 
5 No, 52, shuvuld have been Col. Robt. Stewart. 
Also, the $5,00 credited Dr. Hawley, asa donation 
should have been credited himon account with the Phi- 
lanthropist. 





‘Cleveland rices Current. 
(Corrected Weekly for the Philanthropist.) 
August, 5, 1841, 


WHOLESALE PRICES. WHOLESALE PRICES, 

Ashes— Plaster— 

Pearl, lb. 4 50 White, per ton 10:00 
Pot, 400 450| Grey, 8 50 
Saleratus, 6 00 Salt— 

Coffee— Old per bbl. 1 50 
Rio, 124 13} New 1 624 
Java, 14 16 |Provisions, 

Fish— Beef, per bbl. —_ 
Salmon, bbl., 24 00 Pork, Mess 10 
Mack. No. 1 bbl. 19 Prime, 7 

No. 2, 17 One Hog, x 
Shad Mass. 26 Bacon, Hog round, 4 
White Fish, bbl. 8 00 Hams, 6 
Lake Trout, 500 600} Shoulders, 4 
Codfish, 350 400] Butter fresh, 8 

Grains— Cheese New Milk 5° 7 
Wheat, bush. 100 a 106 |Soap— 

Corn, 40 Brown, per Ib, 6 
Oats, 25 31 | White, 

Barley, 35 37 Castile, 18 
Rye, 37 Candles— 

Beans White, 37 75 | Tallow perlb, 12 13 
Rice, lb. 5 Sperm, 50 
Hay, per ton, 12 13 |Spices— 

Lime, per bush 30 Cassia per Ib. = 25 

Molasses— a Nutmeg, 1 25 150 
N. O. per gal. 37 44| Pimento, 8 

Oils— Pepper, 10 
Sperm, gal. 1.12 144| Ginger, 10 125 
Whale refined,62 10 |Starch— 

Tanner’s bbl. 15 19 | City manufacture, 6 7 
Linseed, gal. 75 87 | New York, —— 

Feathers, live 37 40 |Teas— 

Sugar— Imperial, per Ib. 62 1 00 
N. Orleans, 8 9] Gunpowder, 631 00 
Hav. White, 12 14} Young Hyson, 50 80 
Brown, 9 11] Old Hyson, 56 90 
Loaf, 15 17 |Tobacco 
Lump, 12 14| Manufactured, 12 22 

Fruit— Cavendish, 30 414 
Rasins, per box, 2 50 Smok. Ib. p. per doz. 1-00 
Bloom, 200 4 do - 50 
G. Walnuts, lb. 10 Fine Cut 25 
Filberts, 3 Flour,per Ib. 6 525 
D.A bush. 63 75 |Corn meal, perbush, 44 50 





ied P. bush. 150200 |. - » 





price, the merchant will remit; and so long as the mer- 


i a 


POLITICAL ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. 

The friends of human rights in the counties 
of Athens and Meigs are requested to meet at 
the Court-House in Athens on Saturday the 21st 
day of August next, at 10 o’clock, A. M., to no- 
minate candidates for the next legislature of 
Ohio, to represent the counties aforesaid and to 
form a County Anti-Slavery Society. AH the 
friends of our eause in these counties and those 
in the vicinity, are earnestly invited to attend. 

We do hope there may be a large turn out. 
Cannot Mr. Smith attend? 


ANTI SLAVERY CONVENTION AT BATON 


The friends in Indiana will join the abolition- 
Ists in the Southern part of Ohio in holding a 
great convention at Eaton, Preble co., August 
18th, convening at 10 o’clock A. M. 

We are authorized to state, that Arnelé Buf- 
fum and Dr. Bennet of Indiana, and Messrs. 
Thomas, Morris, and Brisbane will be preseZ 


NOTICE. 

There will be an A. S. Meeting held in Friends mee- 
ting house, at Elke, in Preble county on: third day, the 
17th of the present month, at 10 o’clock A, M. 

Dr. Bennet of Ia, will address the meeting, 

Somerville, 7th month, 6th, 1841, 

P. S, Thomas Morris and Dr. Brisbane is respectfully 
invited to attend, By calling at Somerville they can be 
directed to Elke meeting house, 














NOTICE. — 

The annual meeting of the Greene county Anti-Slavery 
Anniversary, will be held in the Court House, Xenia, 
Wednesday, Aug. 25th, Rev. Edward Smith is expect- 
ed to be presént, 





Cleveland Bank Note Table. 
(Prepared for the Philanthropist, Aug. 5. 
H. F. BRAYTON, EXCHANGE BROKER. 
Onto. New York, 
Belmont of St C. P@'! Safety Fund, 6 & 7 pm 


Chillicothe, yar : : 

Cincinnati Bk. 5 vie Security Banks, 

Circleville, - par Am. bk of Buffalo. . 30 dis 

Circleville, (c’a 1818) 10 dis|2imghamptom bk 50 dis 
Bk of Com’rce, Buff. 30 dis 


Cleveland, 

Clinton bk.,, 
Columbiana, 
Commercial bk Cin., 


par}, 
par Cattaraugus co. bk 30 dis 


par ErieCo bk Buffalo, 30 dis 
par Far. bk Seneca co., 30 dis 


Commercial bk Scioto, par J ames bk 25 dis 
Commercial bk L. Erie, par|U0Ui bk of _ 80 dis 
Dayton, par Mer. Ex bk, Buffalo, 30 dis 
Farmers bk of; Canton, par Millers bk of Clyde, 15 dis 
Far. & M. Steubenville, par Mech. bk Buffalo, 30 dis 


Franklin bk Cincinnati, parfPhanix bk Buffalo, 30 dis 
Franklin bk Columbus, _par}>'#ten Island bk 25 dis 





German bk Wooster, 3dis|/eath Ward bk., 10 dis 
Geauga, par ‘Tonawande bk of 50 dis 
Gallipolis, broke U- 5S. bk Buffalo, 30 dis 
Granville, par Union bk Baffalo,  30dis 
Hamilton, par Western N. Y. bk of 50 dis 
LebanonM. bking Co —} Il others, 6 &7 pm 
Lancaster, par M ICHIGAN, 
Lafayette, Cincinnati, —_ par Bank of Michigan, 624 dis 
Marietta, par|F'ar. M. bk, Michigan, 
Massillon, par|Erie & Kal R. R. bk, 25 dis 
Mech. & 'T'r. bk Cin. 10 dis|Bank of St. Clair, 5 dis 
Manhattan 50 dis|Bank of St Clair, ¢ ‘ 
Mount Pleasant, par|Payable at Newark, ” 
Muskingum, par Bk of Macomb co., —_— 
Miami Exporting Co, 12 dis Bk of Macomb co, ¢ . 
Norwalk, par Payable Columbus, ” 
Ohio Rail Road co., par Michigan State bk —10 dis 


Bk of Constantine, 25 dis 
par|Bank of Adrian, 25'dis 
124 dis|Mich. Insurance co, 10 dis 
par|Merch. Bk. Jackson, 50 dis. 


Ohio Life & ‘Trust co, 
Sandusky, 
Steubenville, 
Urbana banking co, 


par 





West Union, — Bk. Marshall, 25 dis. 

Western Reserve, par|Mich. State Scrip, 20 dis. 

Washington, broke|Ail other banks, no sale 

Wooster, par Missourt. 

Xenia, par State bk & branches, _ par 

Zanesville, par ALABAMA. 

Ohio Post Notes, 2 & 5 dis|All _— banks, 10 dis 
ENNESSEE. 

’ Inprana. All solvent banks, 10 dis 
State bk & branches, par ‘ suneeames 
Charleston S'gs In., >. |New Orleansbanks, 5 dis 
N. Albany Ins.co.. 5 dis SMesedaimaaie’ 

Ia. State Srip, $5, 5 dis ; 


20 dis|2ks in this State, —_no sale 
N. & S. Canora, 5 dis 
2di New Enetann, 6 & 7pm 
Pps New Jenszy, par to 6pm 
10 dis PENNSYLVANIA, par to 3pm 
'!Erie bk Pa. 5 dis 
. 4{|Marrtanp, par to 3 pm 
15 dis VIRGINIA, 


Ia. State Scrip, $50 
ILx1No1s. 
State bk & branches, 
Bk Ill. Shawneetown, 
Bk of Cairo, 
Illinois State Scrip, 
Illinois Savings bk., 


, par 
Kentucky. Wheeling Post notes, 5 dis 
All except the fo’wing, par|Specie, 6& 9 pm 
Savings Louisville, 124 disj|Exchange on N.Y. 9 pm 
Kentucky Scrip, -— {Exchange on Buffalo, 74pm 
Exchange on Phil’a 5 8 pm 











“al Cincinnati Prices Current. 
Corrected Weekly for the Philanthropist. 
August 4, 1841, 














Flour, . - - $5 00 

‘Wheat : : 75 a 80. 

Corn, . - . 20 2b... 

Oats, - 31, 
WHOLESALE PRICES. WHOLESALE PRICES. 

Ashes— Molasses— 

Pearl, Ib. 6 N. O,, gall. 30 
Pot, “ 5 Sugar-house, 35 40 

Almonds, s. s. 15 18 | Mustard, Ib, 374 

Alum, Ib. 6 8 | Nails, cut, 3d, 8 

Beeswax, lb, 25 4d, 74 

Beans, bush. 62 6d, 64 

Brimstone, r. lb. 6 8 8d, 5} 

Crackers, “ 5 6 10 and 20d, 5 4 

Candles— il— 

Mold, Ib 94 10 Olive, bask, 550 600 
Dipt, “ 9 Win.st.gal. 137 140 
Sperm “ 45 50| Sum.“ « 125 130 

Coflee— Linseed “ 106 
Rio, th. 13 Tan.,br.bl.2000 25 00 
Havanna, 124 white, “ 1500 1800 
Java, “ 17 Paper— 

Coal, bush. 14 15 Wrap’ng, r.1 25 200 

Cassia, |b. 37 No, I,cap,“3 25 350 

Chocolate, 13 15 | No.2,“ «275 300 

Cheese, “ 5 7 | Pepper, ib, 12 124 

Cloverseed, 3 50 400 plenty | Pimenio, « 8 10 

Cloves, lb. 374 Provisions~— 

Cordage—— Bacon, 43 5 
Tarred, Ib 10 124 B. hams, 64 1h 
Manilla, “ 16 20 Sides, 5 54 

Copperas, “ 3 4 Shoulders, 3} 34 

Castings, s., t. 3 00 Lard, 7 dull 
Sugar ket. “ 3 00 Butter, plenty, 6 10 

Corks, vel. gr, 50 60 | Pork— 

Camphor, Ib. 150 162 Mess, bl. 1000 10 50 

Chalk, “ 24 34; Clear,“ 1150&125 

Feathers, 33 a 37 Prime,“ 8 8 50 

Fish— Rump, a Chime lb, 7 50 8 50 
Herring, box, 75 100 | Rosin, Ten.bl. $3 75 4 50 
Mac.,1,bl. none Raisins, m.r. p $2 50 2 75 

No. 2, “ 18 50 | Rice, lb, keg, 5 
No. 3, “ 4 a6 | Sugar— 
Salmon,40 Ib. bbl 50 00 | N. Orleans,Ib. 74 c. 
Cod, lb. 6} “ 8 inbls 

Figs, “ 15 Loaf, 14 to 17 

Filberts, Ib. 10 Lump, 13 a 15 

Glass, box— White Hav’a, 114 124 
8by 10 350 375 Brown, “ none 
1012 450 475 | Segarse— 

Ginger, race, lb. 124 Common th. 1 25 1 50 
ground, “ 124 Melee, “ 20 25 
Glue, “ 16 20 | Spanish, « 10 00 2000 

Gunpowder— Salwratus, “ cask 64 keg10 
Wade's, kg, 550 6 50 | Salt— 

Dupont, “ 700 7 25 Zanesville, bu. 30 

Grain— Kanawha, “ 30 33 
Wheat, bush, 75 80 T. Island, “ 4045 
Corn, “ 20 S. Petre, cr. lb.9 , 10 
Oats, “ 31 Shot, bag, 1°75 200 

Hops, east., lb. 43 | Soap, No. 54, Ib. 6 6 

Hay,ton, $8 No. 2, “ 5 5 12 

Hemp, cwt., 5 50 6 00 | Turpentine,gai. 75 100 

Indigo-- Tallow, |b. 64 7 
Carraecas, 1.1 75 Teas— 

Manilla, “150 1 62 Imperial, Ib. 90 85 

Iron, bar, ‘ 43 5 |- Gunp’wder, “ 90 85 
Hoop, “ 6 84/ Y. Hyson, “75 85 

Lead, pig, “ 44 | Souchong, “ 62 6 
Bar, “ 64 Tin p.j X,p. 12 50 
Whitedry “10 124 block, Ib. 

In oil, keg, 2-37 2 75 | Tobacco— 
Red, Ib. 124° 15 Va Cav., Ib. 25 to 45 

Logwood, Ib, 44 “ 12 Lump; 16 
Cut, Ib. 3 5 | Ky.NodOtw, 85 

Madder, “ 18 19 « No. 2. ‘4 

Nutmegs 1 25 1t £0 | Vinegar, gal 12 

MiP 
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AGRICULTURAL. 








From the New Gennessee Farmer 
Pear Treees. 


We find pear trees in less demand than almost 
any other article in the nursery. Why should 
this be so? ‘The pear is one of our most de- 
licious fruits: though from the scarcity of the 
trees in the country, it is not improbable that 
manycultivators have Jnever tasted the better 
kinds. 

As an excuse for neglecting the pear tree 
however, we have often heard it said, ‘they are 
so long before they begin to bear.” Now this 
is the very reason why they should be planted 
without delay—why no time should be lost. 

The remarks however, are only true in part. 
Some-pear trees indeed, like the Bergamot, re- 
quire much time to get ready; but others like 
the Julienne, appear to come into bearing as 
soon as the apple tree; and this trait of charac- 
ter is certainly of no less importance than the 
color or the size of the fruit, which promolo- 
gists are always so careful to mention. If the 
time required by each kind to come into bearing, 
was generally known, purchasers of young 
trees could be much betteraccommodated. De- 
licious sorts in all cases would be wanted, but 
we could well afford to wait several years for 
the Summer Rose, the Rouselette de Rheims, or 
the Belle Bonne, to grow large and get ready, 
when Williams’ Bond Chretien, the Summer 
Frankreal, or the Bloodgood, were bearing in 
the meantime. Of 81 sorts noticed by Maning 
in his ‘Book of Fruits,’’ 17 are mentioned that 
“come in early bearing’’, though several belong- 
-ing to this class he-has not marked; and at this 
time we have in the nursery, many trees of the 
Julienne, not more than six or seven feet high, 
in full flower. Grafis, of this variety, of the 
Cushing, of the Johonnet, &c. set upon old 
stocks, bore in two years. 

The pear is one of the hardiest fruit trees; 
and so far as our observations have extended, 
it is neither subject to the attacks of the cater- 
pillar, nor the borer. Some perish, however, 
with the fire blight; but it should not be allowed. 
The owner has as much right to complain of 
bad luck when he stands by while his cattle are 
destroying his young trees, as he has when he 
stands idle, without reaching forth ahand, while 
Scolytus pyri destroys his old trees. _ Possi- 
bly however, there are two kinds of fire-blight; 
but be this as it may, many of the trees have 
stood more than twenty years, without any loss- 
es of consequence; though the fireblight has 
been several times amongst them,—owing en- 
tirely as wé believe, to this circumstance: we have 
cut off the dying limb and burnt it without de- 


lay. 
t 





The Farmer’s Life. 








BY H. CoLMAN. 


What a means of imparting pieasure is an 
improved agriculture. How many charming ex- 
amples present themselves among us of improve- 
ments which the eye gazes on us with unmin- 
gled delight. Leta man according to his power, 
take his ten, his twenty, his fifty, his hundred 
acres. Lethim comb the hair, and wash the 
face ofnature. Let him subdue, clear, cultivate, 
enrich, embellish it. Let him smooth the rough 
places; and drain the wet, and fill up the sunk- 
en and enrich the barren. Let him enclose it 
with a neat and substantial fence. Let him line 
its borders and road sides with ornamental trees, 
and let him stock every part with vines 
and fruits. Let his fields and his meadows 
wave with their golden harvest, and let his hills 
be'covered with the herds rejoicing in the fulness 
with which his labors, under the blessing of 
God have spread their table, and who, when 
he goes among them, hasten from all sides to 
meet him and greet him and greatly to recog- 
nize in him a friend and benefactor, and lick 
the hand which is accustomed to feed and fon- 
dle them. Here now let us see the neatly paint- 
ed cottage with its green shades, its piazza trel- 
lised with vines, its- sides covered with the 
spreading elm or flowing acacia, with here and 
there the beautiful fur to shade the picture, 
and the mountain ash showing its rich clusters 
of crimson fruit among the deep foliage, and the 
smooth and verdant lawn stretching its soft and 
beautiful carpet in the front view; then look a- 
gain and see the parents at the cluse of the day, 
resting from their labors, and enjoying the calm 
evening, with their pledges of mutual and de- 
voted affection rioting before them in all the 
buoyancy of youthful innocence and delight; 
and if, at such an hour as this you can hear the 
hymn of praise rising from this hunble abode of 
peace and love, and its charming notes mingling 
witn the music of the gurgling brook that flows 
near by, or broken by the occasional shrill and 
hollow notes of the gentle and fearless birds, 
which deem themselves loving members of this 
loving household; if then, whether traveller or 
sejourner, your heart is not touched with this 
eharming and not unusual picture of rural fe- 
licity, cease to call yourselfa man. If still you 
sigh for the bustle and noise and the confinement 
of the city, with its impure water, and its offen- 
sive odors, with its despicable affectations, with 
its heartless formalities, with its violent excite- 
ments, with its midnight festivities, with its ut- 
ter destitution of sympathy, with its low esti- 
mate of human life, with its squalid poverty, 
its multiplied forms of wretchedness and crime, 
its pride, its vanity, its ambition, its pomp, its 
servility; then go back to your gilded prison 
house, ar.d to pleasure which an uncorrupted 
and refined taste, accustomed to drink in the free 
air of heaven, and to appreciate its freshness, 
its purity, and its salubrity, will find no occa- 
sion to covet or envy. The man who by his 
cultivation and good husbaudry presents such a 
picture to the passer by, shall he not be ealled 
a benefactor to the community? Has he not 
done much to improve and bless society by his 
example? Has he not built a monument to his 
own honor more eloquent than the marble. 








From the Cultivator, 
American Butter Abroad. 


In the London Commercial Journal of March 
27, there are some remarks on the subject . of 
American ‘butter makers. There is eve prob- 
ability that butter and cheese to a considerable 
amount will be annually exported : from. this 
country, and itseems very desirable that it should 
be of good quality. ‘This can never be thecase, 
Pparticalarly with butter, wnlese more attention is 
sexy to its manufacture. Thereis no disguising 
he fact, that immense quantities of butter find 
their way to the market, in a condition which 
venders it unfit fer any thing but grease. _ Hot 
weather, or the ehertest voyage, renders it in- 
tolerably rancid, New-butter made in Holland 
‘may be cartied to any distance, and in any .cli- 
mate, without suffering material deterioration,— 
hence it is'indemand for exbortation, Vast 
= annually find their'way to Great Brit: 
ain for. domestic consumption and otherwise, 
and the high faites demonstrate the estimation 
in which it js held. There are no finer pastures 


in the world, than in the United States, -partie- 
proper 


ulasly those north of the Ohio, and if 


attention and skill was given to the pro- 
ducts of the dairy, those products might 
be unrivalled. ‘There is a considerable 
amount of excellent butter made in the country, 
but itis used for domestic consumption, and the 
proportion of the first rate article bears but a 
slight comparison with the whole. ‘There is 
less difference in the cheese of this country and 
European ones, than there is in the butter; and 
consequently less difference in the prices. But 
in both butterand cheese, so far as the great 
mass of these products are concerned, there is 
room for decided improvement, and we doubt 
not our dairy women would consult their own 
interest, as well as the credit of the country, in 
giving more care to the production of superior 
articles; but to the extract. 

‘Ata public sale of American butter, at Liver- 
pool, it fetched the best sorts, 84s., seconds 72 
to 74s., duty paid; while inferior, sold only at 
43 a 44s., in bond of which the parcel chiefly 
consisted. ‘The quantity at the London market, 
shows the same results, the principal part sold 
for greasy purposes. ‘The American makers of 
butter are very far behind the Irish, English or 
Dutch; from the first operation to the last, all 
seems tobe done without system or care. ‘The 
same materials would if managed by exper- 
ienced hands, fetch in this market 25 or 30s., 
more money. ‘There is evidently no proper 
attention paid to the making, salting, putting 
down or packing.” 

A correspondent of one of our commercial 
papers says—‘The best American butter im- 
ported into England this year, has sold not high- 
er than 95 shillings, while the best from the con- 
tinent has fetched 110 to 115 shillings; this Jat- 
ter will keep for years.” 








Ripening of Pears. 

After selecting the article on this subject from 
the Gardner's Chronicle, which appeared in 
our last number, we brought two kinds of pears 
from the cellar, where they had re- 
mained all winter as hard as when they were 
taken from the t e°, and placed them ina warm 
room. In about ten days, one sort which had 
been as green as grass, changed to a golden yel- 
low, and became melting and delicious. An ac- 
cident has prevented us from giving the name.— 
‘The other sort also softened soon after, and was 
considered fine; but it is clearly a misnomer. 

In winters past we have had several kinds of 
pears in the cellar, that either rotted are were 
thrown to the pigs in the spring, which we are 
now satisfied would have ripened in a warm 
room. 








From the Cultivator, 
Things not to be Done. 

Attempting to keep cattle, sheep and horses, 
through our long winters on straw oreven hay, 
without roots, is a thing notto be done. ~ Ev- 
ery good farmer will, therefore, make his ar- 
rangements so as to secure a plentiful supply of 
turnips, potatoes, or carrots, for winter and 
spring use. ‘These fed with hay, will improve 
the stock, promote health, and bring the animals 
through the most trying season of the year with 
safety and profit. 

Making a yard of the highway, and allowing 
your cattle and sheep to be fed, and to drop their 
dung where it is lost to farm, is not to be done. 
This practice, though acommon, isa wretched 
one, and should be reformed altogether. Feed 
your animals in stalls, if you can; if not, in 
yards, ‘Io do otherwise, is wasteful inthe ex- 
treme. 

Allowing your cattle inthe spring of the 
year to goa roaming about, poaching your 
meadows and pastures with their feet, isnot to 
be done. ‘The small amount of food they can 
get in this way is a poor compensation for the 
damage they do, and besides it destroys their 
relish for hay, without offering any substi- 
tute. 

Suffering animals to perish for the want of at- 
tention, at any season of the year, isathing not 
to be done. Butif any do die accidentally, 
they should be converted to use by being cov- 
ered with earth, to absorb the gases of oxy- 
gen and ammonia that are the inevitable results 
of animal putrefaction, and which are indispen- 
sible to the growth of plants. 

Have your pig stye in such a state, or place, 
that pigs shall not work for a living, is a thing 
not to be done. ‘They should have a yard into 
which weeds, swamp muck, straw, and the sera- 
pings of roads and ditches should be thrown to 
be converted into manure; and if they seem at 
any time reluctant to begin the task of mixing 
such materials, a few handsful of corn scattered 
over the surface will set them to work most in- 
dustriously. 

Permitting the chips, pieces of bark, sawdust, 
&c., of your wood yard to accumulate for 
years, is athing not tobe done. Remember 
that all which has once formed a part of a 
plant can be converted intoa plant again, and 
place all such matters where their decomposi- 
_ will be most useful, and soonest effect- 
ed. 

Nearly ever farm has some pond, marsh, or 
bog which receives a large portion of the wash 
of the cultivated land; and to allow this to re- 
main without being returned to the soil, is a 
thing notto be done. ‘There are some such 
places that may be considered as_ inexhaustible 
deposites of fertilizing matter, yet have never 
been drawn up fora single load, by the neigh- 
boring farmers. Let those who have such de- 
posites look to them. 

Allowing your work to drive youis a thing not 
to bedone. The man who isa half an hour 
behind his work, finds labor forever an uphill 
business. There is here a serious mistake com- 
mitted by many farmers. They lay out more 
work than they can do well, or in season, and 
the consequence is, nothing is done at the time, 
or as it should be. What you do, do in season, 
and be sure to do well: 

Being content to allow a single year to pass 
without correcting some error, or making some 
improvement in husbandry, is a thing not to be 
done. In conversation with an intelligent far- 
mér the other day, ke remarked that the practice 
of all fell behind their knowlenge, or in other 
words, none did as well as they knew how.— 
To put the knowledge we acquire from our 
own experience to others’ use, should be the 
aim of every ove; and would soon do away the 
reproach that farmers are a stationary race of 
men. f 





The N. Y. Journal of Commerce says that one thou- 
sand five hundred and sixteen passengers arrived at that 
port, from foreign parts, for the week ending on Satur- 
day last. 

he N. Y. American says that there have been 28,- 
550 passengers from foreign ports arrived at Quaran- 
tine Ground, Staten Island, since the Ist January, 1841. 

The Portsmouth Washington Total Abstinence So- 
ciety, which was formed and organized on the 14th of 
June, not one month since, now has enrolled sixteen 
hundred members. 

The Grand Jury of Pittsburgh have presented intem- 

nce both as a crime anda t cause of crime. 
They also present the great number of tippling houses, 
the immoral character of those who keep them, and the 
indifference of the courts in licensing dram shops, 

Awful Effects of Intempcrance.—A most horrible ac- 
cident occurred last week in the county of Two Moun- 
tains, Lower Canada ; a man while in a state of intoxi- 
cation, having fallen into a kettle of boiling potash, and 
being completely dissolved! Search was made for his 





body, but not the least particle of it could be found. 


| was his reply? ‘You d——d- 


Happy Effects of Temperance Reform in Ireland. 
—The following unusual information is taken from 
a letter written by a gentleman of Dublin to the 
‘Leeds Murcury,’ 

«Our public hospitals bear abundant evidence al- 
so of the improved health of the people. I wasin- 
formed lately by a young surgeon, that the want of 
broken limbs, etc. is severely felt, as subjects for 
young practitioners; also, that there isa greatly in- 
creased difficulty in getting bodies for dissection. In 
our largest hospitals there has been but one case of 
delirium tremens, (whiskey fever) for several months 
past, and even that a doubtful one, although former- 
ly it was not uncommon to have twenty or thirty at 
onetime. Deaths from fever have much decreased,” 


Using up Alcohol.—The Washingtonians, having 
learned that Mr. Gerts, a trader in Foze street, was an- 
xious to relinquish the sale of ardent spirits, but was not 
able to lose his stock on hand, voted on Friday evening 
last, to purchase the stock of Mr. Gerts, and spill it. 
A committee of three was raised to curry the plan into 
effect. On Saturday at ten the committee asseinbled, 
and the monster was brought forth for sacrifice! Of 
the preliminary ccremonies we have not heard.—We 
have no doubt thcy were appropriate. The Washing- 
tonians generally do the thing in tie right way.—The 
grand result was that the earth was saturated with rum 
and brandy. Portland Argus. 


‘Why don’t you come after cold vituals as usual,’ said 
a lady to a boy who had for a long time been a daily visi. 
tor for that species of charity. Father has joined, the 
Tempcrance Socicty and we have warm victuals now,’ 
was the reply. 

Disastrous Fire—Waterford in Ruins !—A_ fire 
broke out at 4 0’clock on Sunday, in the village of Wa- 
terford, four miles above Troy, in a small building near 
the Episcopal church. It rag d with the greatest fury 
for three hours and consumed nearly the whole of the 
business part of the town, including the Saratoga Co. 
Bank, Episcopal church, Academy, the Mansion House, 
formerly Demarest’s, nearly every store in the place, 
and about fifty dwelling houses;—muking in all, fiom 
seventy to eighty buildings, among which were the most 
valuable in the town. 

It was a scene of unparalleled confusion, devastation, 
and distress. The whole village was covered with fur- 
niture, goods, and articles of every description. Every 
house appeared emptied of its contents, and the inhabi- 
tants of the village and the adjoining towns, togcther 
with many hundreds from Troy, crowded together in 
the neighborhood of the fire. At one time, the destruc- 
tion of the bridge over the Hudson appeared inevitable, 
and nothing saved it but the exertions of the Troy and 
West Troy firemen, Waterford having but one fire en- 
gine, and that almost useless, 

The whole loss is not less, probably, than $150,000, 
a portion of which is insured, though we have not learn- 
ed to what amount. The Fireman's Insurance Com- 
pany at Albany, have lost $6000, to $10,500. The 
Rensselaer and Saratoga of this city, and the Saratoga 
Mutual, and other Companies are also losers. 

The cause of the fire is not known; but strong fears 
are entertained that it was the work of an incendiary. 


Narrow Escape.—On the 19th inst., whilst a number 
of the students in Geneva College were bathing, one of 
them, a member of the Sophomore Class, Edward F. De 
Luncey. son of Bishop De Lancey, being somewhat ex- 
hausted, started for the shore, about eight rods distant. 
In coming neara bout. about half way, he began to 
strangle, without being able to give the aiarm. ‘I‘hose 
in the boat, unable to dive for him, put an oar to his as- 
sistance, but he was too far gone. When the alarm was 
made, Douglass Boardman, of the Junior Cluss, swiin- 
ming to the boat as soon as he could, dove for De Lan- 
cey, and brought him up apparently lifeless. He was 
carried to the shore, where, with the drawers and wrap- 
pers of the students, he was rubbed and soon resuscita- 
ted.— Geneva Courier. 


Not to be Beat.—A gentleman left this city on Wed- 
nesiay evening July 7th, at 5 o’ clock, in the steambcat 
Cleveland, and at half past 11 o’clock on Saturday, the 
10th found himself quietly walking up Temple St., 
New Haven—a distance from Cleveland of nearly 800 
miles—which he passed over in the incredible short 
space of 66 hours including about 4 hours stops. Time 
as follows: 

Cleveland to Buffalo, 


153 hours 
Buffalo to Rochester, ‘ ts 





Rochester to Syracuse, 10 ss 

Syracuse to Albany, 12 as 

Albany to New York, 11 Zs 

New York to New Haven, 5 “ 
624 


Cleve. Her. 








The Expericnee of a Drunkard’s Wife, 


The following contains the experience of a 
woman who, for many years, had been afflicted 
with almost intolerable sufferings from being the 
companion of a drunkard,—read at a temper- 
ance meeting heldin the Second Associate Re- 
formed Church, in Pittsburgh, June 21, 1841. 


Friends,—I feel it my duty to attempt to give 
you the experience of the sufferings and priva- 
tions of a drunkard’s wife. A ‘ Reformed 
Drunkard”? may try to guess at the feelings of 
his wife, but he knows (comparatively) nothing 
about it.. I know by sad experience of eighteen 
long years what they suffer. 

My sufferings began at the time when, ina 
fit of intoxication, my husband enlisted as a 
soldier. Notknowing what had become of him 
I started through the city in search of him, 
and found him at the place of rendezvous. I 
used every means to get him discharged, but all 
in vain. One of the officers insisted on my 
going to Florida with my husband ; but I consid- 
ered that too gross an insult to my character, 
for I maintained a good one. I loved him dear- 
ly, and could not bear to see him dragged from 
me; for he and the infant I had were all that was 
dear to me in this world, having been left a 
desolate orphan. 

Being determined to obtain his discharge by 
some means, I stole him away, and concealed 
him in the house of afriend. A band of soldiers 
came to the house, and with a drawn sword de- 
manded him of me, or where he was concealed. 
This was a heart-rending pang, almost too great 
to be endured, yet I was firm to my purpose. I 
sent him to the country by night, then, with 
letters of recommendation, I started with my in- 
fant to the city of Washington, to the Secretary 
of War, there pleaded my own cause, and by 
tears and entreaties, obtained his full discharge, 
—returned home, paid $15 at the place of ren- 
dezvous, and obtained permission for him to 
return home. ‘This was asource of great hap- 
piness to us both ; for, when sober, he was one 
of the best of husbands, and I loved him most 
tenderly. He promised to do better, but this 
did not continue long,—he soon sunk again into 
all the vices of the town. Although, at his 
trade, he earned from $15 to 20 a week, myself 
and children were often without bread to eat. I 
was obliged to take in work to save us from 
starvation, and often furnished him with bread 
when he failed to do it. At length he became 
so destitute of shame and sensibility, that he 
would stand ina grog shop and to sell to’ the 
fiend-like landlord the clothes off his back ; and 
even take mine and sell them fsr money to ob- 
tain drink. Like a raging maniac he would 
fight and quarrel abroad, and then come home 
and vent his spite upon me, breaking and des- 
troying every thing within his reach. Still, 
by tears and entreaties, I strove to prevail on 
him to renounce his evil practices, referred him 
to the example of his pious father, and endeavoure 
ed to impress upon his mind the awful respon- 
sibility that rested upon him as a father to set a 
good example before his dear children, begging 

im at the same time to have compassion on me 
and fulfil his marriage vows. Frequently have 
I on my bended knees implored his merey, but 
‘did this move his heart to pity? No! What 
; ! You 
think to coax me outof some money.” ‘Now 
my respectable audience, what do you suppose 
were my feelings on reveiving sach words. from 
him, who had solemnly premised before God 
and man to love, comfort, and support me all the 
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days of my life. It my heart was made of ada- 
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To  ________ 


mant must it not melt at thus beholding myself 
a helpless victim in the hands of a merciless ty- 
rant: having neither father nor mother, sister 
nor brother to fly to in the hour of dispair. 
Often have I sat alone over a few glimmering 
coals till two or three o’clock, sometimes even 
till break of day,waiting with breathless anxiety 
to hear his footstep, fearing he had fallen by the 
hand of some ruffian, and often did I pray that 
God would protect him and bring him home 
drunk or sober, believing he would be safe 
while with me. Often havel sat over the bed of 
a dying child, for days and nights alone, while 
he was spending abroad what I needed at home 
—without one word of comfort’ or sympathy 
from him who should have shared all my griefs 
and sorrows, and ought to have poured the balm 
of consolation into my wounded heart; but alas 
this comfort was not for me. I bore my griefs 
alone, unpitied. ‘This often caused me to be- 
come indifferent to every thing around me; but 
on looking on my children, worse than father- 
less, I was again aroused to action, tried to bear 
up eyunder my trials, knowing that their sup- 
port depended on my efforts. At one time, 
(painfully do I recollect it) I had one sick for 
some months; at length it partially recovered ; 
but from the effects of the disease it was left en- 
tirely blind. During its sickness I thought my 
husband tried how bad he could be. Not able 
to work and attend the sick child, I was often 
without bread for those that were well, or mon- 
ey to get medicine for the sick one. One night 
while in this condition, I gave my scanty meal 
to my children, the last morsel in the house, I 
then sat down to finish some work to take home 
in the morning, that I might get something for 
breakfast; while thus employed my husband 
came home at midnight, demanded his supper : 
I had none to give him, he flew into rage, swore 
he would kill me-—seized me, threw me across 
the table, breaking some of the dishes on it; 
seized me by my hair, and tried to bear my face 
upon the broken dishes; but being strong I ex- 
tricated myself from his grasp; frightened al- 
most to frenzy; I fled out of the house. I then 
drew near the door, and begged him to hand me 
the poor blind child ; he snacthed the tongs 
and made a blow at my head, swearing he would 
kill me. Qh! the thought of that night 
almost freezes the blood cold in my veins. 
I had the child lying on a bed under the window ; 
he stood over it and with the tongs best out every 
pane of glass, and then the sash itself. I stood 
opposite the window imploring him to give me 
my babe. The poor blind sufferer was crawl- 
ing about over the broken glass, crying, Mam- 
ma! Mamma! while its dear little face was 
bleeding in several places. At length I got it 
out of the house, and ran away with it ia my 
arms to one whom I thought was my friend ; 
but, to my astonishment and grief, they refused 
me admittance, telling me they had often advis- 
ed me to leave the vagabond, and they would 
do all in their power for me,but that if I would 
live with him I must put up with what I got. 
I then sat down on the steps with the poor 
little blind child in my lap, forsaken and for- 
lorn, feeling as though I was entirely forsaken 
both by God and man. Butit is in vain for me 
to attempt to describe my feelings. It is im- 
possible for me to describe, or you to conceive 
what I felt. 

After some time I returned to my house and 
saw the watchman take him away. I sat down 
to finish my work that I might get semething 
for my children’s breakfast. 
get one morning when he arose, I requested 
him not to go frcm home that morning. ‘TI 
have been up all night,”’ said I, ** and the child is 
dying,” His reply was, ‘‘ Dying! Hell and 
Damnation! she has been dying these six 
months, let her die and be d d.” On 
uttering these awful words he left the house, and 
stayed away four days. The child died ac- 
cordingly thatday, and what was my situation 
at that time. I had no clothes to lay out the 
corpse, nor a sput of ground to bury it in; no 
money to bury the dead nor to buy food for the 
living. Iclosed my house, and when the neigh- 
bors enquired how the child was, I said, no bet- 
ter—would not let them know it was dead—my 
feelings being so much wounded at my wretch- 
ed situation, I was not willing that they should 
know it; [kept the corpse three days not know- 
img what to do. Inthe mean time I sent one of 
my children to search for my husband ; he could 
not be found. In the last extremity I applied 
to a gentleman of my acquaintance to assist me 
to bury my child. He said he would, if I would 
promise to leave my husband. I told him if 
he would bury it I would work for him till 1 
should pay for it, bnt I would not leave my 
husband: I said I had always discharged my 
duty as a virtuous wife, let him deviate from 
the path of rectitude as far as he might. I had 
taken him for better for worse, and was determin- 
ed to enjoy the comfort of a clear conscience, 
which was still a source of consolation to me. 

I do not disclose these facts to impress your 
minds with the idea that my husband was a 
brute, for in his sober hours he was a kind and 
affectionate husband and father : they are given 
merely to show what intemperance will make 
a man do, when under its baleful influence. 

This is but a mere outline, but a drop out of 
the ocean of my sufferings which continued for 
eighteen years, and in all probability they would 
have continued to the present time, had it not 
been for the blessed influence of the Temper- 
ance Societies and the grace of God. Iam hap- 
py tosay, that for the last four years he has 
been a reformed man, and now we enjoy peace 
and plenty, friends and respectability. 

Now if there is a drunkard in this assembly 
who has a wife, let him reflect that she too has 
feelings as well as I, that her heart is now wrung 
with anguish. Oh! pity, pity her before it is 
too late, do not break the heart thathas confided 
in yonr for support and consolation. Do not 
murder the innocent sufferer that has taken 
shelter under your protection. Now prove your- 
self to be a man, and save yourself and the dear 
partner of your bosom from all the woes and 
all the horrors of intemperance by giving us 
your names. 














PREMIUM FURNITURE. 


MITCHELL. MOORE, & Co. Furniture and Chair 
manufacturers, Citizen’s Cabinet Warerooms, No. 2 
Second-street, between Main and Sycamore-streets, Cin. 
cinnati. Grateful for the liberal patronage which they 
have received since theit association as a firm, inform 
their friends andthe public generally, that they continue 
to manufacture and keep constantly on hand, a general 
assortment of articles in their line of business. It being 
the desire of Mitchell, Moore & Co. to sustain their rep- 
utation, they have therefore determined to employ nune 
but experienced workmen, and use good materialsin their 
manufactory. 

They respectfully invite their fellow-citizens who may 
want to purchase articles.in their line of business, to call 
and examine their stock. ~ 

MITCHELL, MOORE & Oo. 
nov 27th. 

Ohio Mechanic’ Institute —This is to certify that 
Messrs Mitchell 4 Moor exhibited at the Third Anna- 
al Fair of the Ohio Mechanic’s Institute, several speci- 


‘men’s of Farture, viz. a worketand; table, and a birds- |. 


eye maple bedstead, . which are adjudged to be the best 
work exhibited. ; 

~ Given under our had this 27th day of June, 1840. 
Joux 'P, Foorr, Pres’t.’ 











I never shall for- | § 


Aiea Leda) 


CINCINNAT] ENGLISH AND FRENCH ACAD- 
EMY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Miss Buackwett, Principal. 
The course of study comprise Reading, Writing, 
Sketching and the rudiments of Drawing, Arithmetic, 
Grammar, Ancient and Modern History and Geography, 
Natural and,Moral Philosophy. Rotany, Composition, 
the French language and Voca! music. 

The system of instruction pursued in ths Institution 
will secure to its pupils a sound education in the several 
departments of English study, and in the valuable art of 
outline delineation so conducive to the formation of 
habits of distinct and ready observation, while daily re- 
citations and other exercises in the French by oll the 
pupils, without exception, will offer very superior advan- 
tages tothose parents whodesire that their daughters 
should become proficient in the use of that language; 
and the introduction of singing in frequent alternation 
with the different studies during the hours of instruc- 
tion, cannot failto have a beneficial effect upon the 
health spirits and voices of the students, 

Young ladies residing in the Academy will receive 
the unremitting attention of the Principal, with regard 
to their health, comfort, improvement in personal deport- 
ment, and moral and intllectual progress. 

The Academic year will be divided into two sessions 
of twenty two weeks each with a vacation during the 
months of July and August. 

TERMS, 


For Boarding and Tuition, “song Per Annum, 





“ Tuition only, 50,00 © payable half- 
“ Piano, Harp or Guitar, 50,00 yearly, 
Greek, Latin, Italian German, Drawing, Painting &c, 
on the usual terms. 





FARMS AND COUNTRY SEATS FOR SALE. 


A pleasant Country Seat with 9 acres of rich land 
situated upon a McAdamized road, 3 miles from town, 
The improvements consists of a new house with six 
good rooms, a cel'ar and portico; alsoa frame stable and 
acistern, This is a delightful retreat for a family during 
the Summer months. 


A fertile Farm of 80 acres, situated 5 miles from town, 
with 65 acres in tillage, a frame house with four rooms 
and a cellar; also a log house, a frame barn, a tenant’s 
cabin, a small orchard and a garden. The land is good, 
well located for cultivation, watering with springs, and 
fenced with posts and rails, 


A fertile farm of 100 acres, located 6 miles from town, 
and close to a Mc Adamized road. It has 90 acres in 
tillage, a good orebard of 8 acres of apple trees, a frame 
house with 5 rooms, acellar and a porch, a large frame 
barn, a store room, a well, and several springs. ‘The 
Jand is rich and level. 


A Country Seat with 26 or 60 acres of land, situated 
onthe Jawrenceburg road, and the Ohio, 7 miles 
from town, with about one half in cultivation, an excel- 
lent new frame house built in cottage style having 4 
rooms, a hall, a porch and a cellar; also a wood house, a 
log house, a cistern and a few fruit trees. The 
house standsupona mound, and has a fine view of 
the river and the surrounding country. 


A Country seat with 17 acres of superior land, loca- 
ted upon a turnpike road, 7 miles frem town, with 7 acres 
in culture, the rest a delightful grove planted with blue 
grass. The improvements comprise a new frame house 
with 7 rooms and a hall; also a frame stable for 10 hor- 
ses, a poultry yard, 2 wells, an orchard of 250 choice 
fruit trees, and a large garden tastefully laid out, and 
planted with 100 Isabella and Catawba vines. 


A good farm of 100 acres, situated 7 miles from town, 
in a healthy region, having 60 acres in cultivation, a 
brick house with 9 rooms, acellar and a_ porch; also 
2 frame barns, a milk house, a stable, a wood house, a 
well and many springs; likewise 2 orchards, a garden 
and a yard well paled. ‘The land is chiefly in grass, 
good quality and well located for tillage. 


A farm of 160 acres, situated 9 miles from town, upon 
a turnpike road, with 60 acres in culture, a few fruit 
trees, 2 good wells, a spring anda log house. ‘The land 
is good and fovorably located for tillage, 


A farm of 55aeres, situated upon aroad 8 miles from 
town, with 40 acres in-tillage; a house with six rooms, a 
a d of excellent fruit trees, a well and many 
n land is good, well cultivated and all fen- 

A Farm of 185 or 90 acres, located 10 miles from 
town, having 2 acres in culture, 40 fruit trees, a good 
stone house having 10 rooms, a cellar and 2 porches 
likewise a brick house with 5 rooms and a cellar; alsoa 
milk house, a frame barn anda smoke house. The land 
is fair quality, well watered and calculated for a Dairy 
Farm. 


A desirable Farm of 200 acres, situated 9 miles from 
the Court House, with 75 acres in culture, a new house 
having 4 rooms, a cellar, and a porch; a good peach and 
two apple orchards, containing from 200 to 300 choice 
trees; likewise a garden with quince, cherry, pear, plum, 
raspberry and currant trees. ‘The land consists of rich 
bottom and good upland. ‘ 


A fertile farm of 108 acres, situated upon a Turnpike 
road, 14 miles from town, having 90 acres in cultivation, 
an excellent frame house with 8 rooms, a cellar kitchen 
and two porches; a tenant’s house, and extensive frame 
barn, a stable for 8 horses, and a large corn loft; also tool, 
smoke, wagon, gear, wash, carrriage and cider houses,— 
two wells, several cisterns and many springs; also a su- 
perior orchard of choice trees, a culinary garden with ma- 
ny fruit trees and grape vines. ‘The land is very rich, 
level, and well fenced with posts and rails, with gates for 
the fields. The buildings are new, well painted, laid out 
with a good taste and calculated for a gentleman of for- 
tune. 

A farm of three hundred acres, situated 29 miles from 
town, upon a good road and a canal, having 100 acres in 
cultivation, two apple orchards of 8 acres grafted fruit 
trees, alarge brick house with thirteen rooms, an ex- 
tensive dining room anda cellar; also two commodious 
stables with lofts for hay, a well, and numerous springs, 
‘The land is first and second bottom and hill, The house 
is now used for a tavern. There is a lock upon the pre- 
mises with 10 feet fall. 





A good Farm of 160 acres of level land, situated apon 
a road, 34 miles from town, having 90 acres in tillage, « 
frame cottage with 6 rooms, a hall and a cellar; also an 
excellent frame barn with stables, a log house, a garden 
well fenced, and well stocked with choice vines and 
quince trees; likewise two orchards of choice apple, pear, 
cherry and peach trees, a well and several springs. The 
land is favorably located for tillage, the neighborhood good 
and salubrious. 
A fertile Farm of 200 acres, located 45 miles from 
town, having 100 acres in tillage; a good frame house 
with 6 rooms, a cellar, and two porches; also a new frame 
pork-house, a frame house, a stable and an orchard of 
bearing apple trees. The landis rich, and consists of 
bottom and upland. It it considered one of the best farms 
in the country, 


A Farm of 300 acres of good land, situated upon the 
Ohio 75 miles from town, with 200 acres in cultivation, 
a young orchard of grafted apple trees, a good hewed log 
house, and anexcellent spring. ‘There are 200 acres of 
bottom and 100 of upland, It has the reputation of be- 
ing an excellent farm, 

A destrable Stock Farm of 508 acres, situated in II- 
linois, 20 miles from the Mississippi and.4from a coun- 
try town. The land consists of one half prairie, and 
one half wood, with 150 acres in cultivation, 2 log hous- 
es, 2 log barns, a good well, a reservoir of pure water for 
cattle, and an excellent orchard of 4 to 6 acres of apple, 
plumand peach trees, It has alarge range of unfenced 
prairie for summer pasturage, and a thick grove near the 
house for winter shelter, 


Farmers and Citizens who wish to dispose of their es- 
tates can, by application to me, have the advantage of 
an extensive advertisement of their property in English 
and German, both in Europe and the United States, 
without cost to them, unless gales be effected: 


Very many other farms and Country Seats for sale; al- 
so several tracts without buildings, near and far from the 
City, Eligible Houses in various parts of the city for 
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|PETERS’ PILLS | 


REAT ARRIVAL!—18 bushels, or 75,000 
Boxes of Peters’ Pills, —The subscriber has made 
arrangements with Dr, Peters, of New York, to be sup- 
plied by the quantity with his Pills, All dealers can nhow 
be supplied at New York prices, 

Of all the Pills we have any ‘knowledge of thee are 
the most valuable. In no instance have they failed to 
accomplish every thing they promised, and thousands 
who have been for years lingering with some obstsinate 
orchronic disease, now add their testimony in behalf of 
this valuable medicine. 

Their properties as an anti-billious and aperient med. 
cine are unrivalled; all whouse them, Tecommend 
them; their virtues surpass all eulogy and must be used 
to be appreciated. The weak and delicate wil] be 
strengthened by their use, not by bracing, but by remoys 
ing the cause of weakness, the gross and corrupt humorg 
of the body. They require no change in diet or care of 
any kind, Plain directions accompany each Box 
that every one is his own competent physician ‘ 

Dr, Peters has spent much time in expermentin 
with different vegetable medicines, for the diseases z 
the liver and now offers his Vegetable Pills asi the hems 
most convenient, and cheapest medicine that can be 
prepared for general use, 

One great quality of his Vegetable Pills is, that th 
have the alternative principle combined with their nord 
artic, or operative qualities, so that they not only clean . 
the stomach and bowels by purging, but they saidele 
the liver; change the morbid secretion Strengthen the 
digestive organs, purify the blood, invigorate the circula. 
tion, and gives tone and energy to the nervoys system, 

They are mild and pleasant in their operation and 
convey almost immediate conviction of their utility from 
their first dose, They can be taken by any person of 
any age, and the feeble, the infirm, the nervogs and the 
delicate, are strengthened by their operation, because 
they clear the system of bad humors, quiet nervos irrita- 
bility, and invariably produce sound health, 

The vegetable Pills are a sure 1emedy for jaundice 
sick and nervous headaches, dyspepsia, om ee 
sickness of the stomach, heart burn all bilious complaints 
fevers of all kinds, and if taken at the commencnment 
willinvatiably check their progress, and save the patient 
from a protracted and dangerous sickness, They are 
invaluable in nervous and hypochondrical affections, loss 
of appetite, and all complaints to which females alone 
are subject. They operate as a mild and speedy purge, 
and are asafe and certain remedy for worms in chil- 
dren. 

aPPeters’ Celebrated New York Vegetable Pills, are 
for sale by W. H. Harrison, and Harrison and Glas 
coe, Cincinnati, and throughout the United States, Can- 
adas, Mexico and West Indies, 


Sherman’s Cough Lozenges, 


Are the safest, most sure and effectual remedy for 
Coughs, Colds, Consumptions, Whooping Cough 
Asthma, Tightness of the Lungs or Chest, &c, Phi 
The proprietor has never known an instance where they 
did not give perfeet satisfaction. Several thousand box- 
es have been sold within the last three months, restore. 
ing to health persons in almost every stage of consump- 
tion, and those laboring under the most distressing colds 
and coughs. They do not check and dry up the cough 
but rendsr it easy, promote expectoration, allay the tick 
ling or irritation, and remove the proximate or exciting 
causes They are made from a combination of the most 
valuable expectorant, or cough medicines, and are un- 
doubtedly superior to every thing in use for those com- 
plaints. Hundreds upon hundreds of certificates havo 
been offered of their wonderful virtues, from those who 
have been saved from an utimely grave, and restored to 
perfect health, by usingthem, 

The Rev, James Kant had suffered with a distressing 
cough, pain in his right side, night sweats, andall the 
usual symptoms of the consumption. He tried many 
popular remidies, but allin vain. He consulted some 
of our most distinguished physicians, and they told him 
he had the consumption, and must prepare to die, as he 
could not be cured. A friend advised him totry Dr, 
Sherman’s Cough Lozenges, as they had cured several 
that had been given up. He did so, and to the unspeak- 
able joy of all his friends, he immediately began to grow 
better, and before he had taken four boxes, was entirely 
cured; and he is now again, through the divine blessing, 
permitted to minister to his loving flock. 

James Grant, No, 4 Ann street, cured of a most. dise 
tressing cough in one day by a few doses of Sherman’s 
Cough Lozenges. 

Mrs, Jenkins was given up as incurable, and expected 
duily to breathe her Jast. She was cured ina few 
weeks by these celebrated Lozenges. 

The Rev. Dr. Eastmond has used them in his family, 
as has also several members of his church and he says no 
cough medicine ever was half so efficatious. 

Dr. Allen, a distinguished physician of this city says 
he has used Sherman’s Lozenges in his pratice, in a 
great many cases, and they always proved eflectual.— 
He has always been able to cure the most distressin 
cases of recent standing in One or two days, 

We used Sherman’s Cough Lozenges in our families 
and they never failed to cure the worstcases ina few 
days. Wo recommend them to all who are afflicted with 
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coughs, colds, whooping coughs, asthma, tightness of 
the chest, consumption, &c &c., asthe best remedy 
they possibly can nse. 

Rev. James O. Kent, New Haven, 

James Hunt, 675 Greenwich st. 

Rev. J. N. Moffat, 

Benjamin Cromble, 645, Broadway, 





References also, to S. B. Andrews, Judge J, L. Spen- 
cer Benjamin Cromble, Dr, Coleman, G.G, Deshon, 
and the many thousands who have been cured by them. 
Prepared by A.SHERMAN, M. D. 
106 Wassau st. New York. 
Just received by W. H. Harrison, & co. Druggists 
corner of Fourth and Main street Cincinnati; and by 
most of the principal merchants in the state of Ohio, 
Virginia, Pennsylvania and throughout the United 
States. 
OcrPrice only 25 cents per box. #) 


WORM LOZENGES} 


Sherman’s Worm Lozenges. 


Are the greatest discovery ever made, for dispelling 
the various kinds of worms, that so frequently and dis- 
tressing annoy, both children and adults. They are an 
infallible remedy, and so pleasant to the taste that chil- 
dren will take them as ready as a common pepermint Lo- 
zenge. Many diseases arise from worms, without it be- 
ing suspected. Sometimes a very troublesome cough, 
pains in the joints or limbs, bleeding atthe nose, &c. 
are occasioned by worms, and will be cured by using 
this celebrated medicine, 

Capt. Coffin of Nantucket, consulted Dr, Sherman, 
on account of his son,eight years old. He had been 


Physicians who could give him no relief. His symptons 


ed sleep, broken off by fright and screaming, headache, 
a distressing cough, itching of the nose through the day, 
and of the anus towards night, with slimy discharges 
from the bowels. The Doctor pronounced the case of 
one of worms, and recommended his Worm Lozenges. 
After the first dose the child ran to his parents, frighten- 
ed at the quantity of worms that came from him—he 
began to mend at once, and before he had used one bor 
he was entirely cured, tie 

The Rev. Jabez Townsend’s little girl, nine years old, 
was given up as incurable, by two physicians. She 
fast wasting away, and was so miserable, that the deat 
was alone looked to for relief. Three doses of Sher- 
man’s Worm Lozenges entirely cured her. 

Dr- Hunter, another celebrated physician, uses no other 
worm medicine in his practice, . 

Dr. Castle, 297 Broadway, has used Sherman's Lo- 
zenges in his practice, for more than two years, and nev- 


them to fail. : 
® Hon B.B. Beardsley, Col. L. Clark, J oseph Haines, 





sale, Citizens and emigrants are invited to call for full 
information, which will be given gratis, if by letter, 
postage paid. 

Capitalists can obtain 10 per cent, interest upon Mort- 
gage, or the best personal security at long periods; or 6 
per cent, at 10 days sight. 


Persons desirous of receiving money from Englan,d 
Wales, Ireland, Scotland, and other parts of Europe, can’ 
have the cash paid them in Cincinnati, as soon as the 
payment is advised by the Engish bankers. English 
Bills of Exchange, Gold and Bank of England Notes 
hought and sold, 


aPThe experience of nine years in thesaleof Real 
Estate, enables me to furnish correct and valuable infor- 


mation to Emigrants. ae f 
~ |<" “(HOMAS EMERY, Estate 








L. T. Watus, Seer’y.. 
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and Money Agent,No. t 1, Bast Fourth St. 
‘ « 


. ssor Bingham, and the thousands who have 

rn bis vinetigds, can fully attest to their great and 
irtues. 

w Tbe Hon. B, B, Beardsly thinks they have saved the 
life of one of his children. It had been a long time in 
a decline and was attended by the best physicians with- 
out any relief. His family doctor recommended need 
man’s Worm Lozenges as the only hope; he did so an 
through the blessing of God his childis now well—an 


other living evidence of their igeg f virtues, Mr. 
family should be withou p 
New atin 2,000 certificates might be added of their 


truly wonderful Prope vepered by A. Sherman, M. D. 


106. Nassau st. New York, aoe 

ly of these valuable Worm Lozenges, just © ‘ 

saan W. H. Harrison & co., only agent for Cincin 
nati. » 





OCP Price only 25cts. per box; £) 


in a decline for several months, and attended by four | 


were leanness, pallid hue, very offensive breath, disturb- 
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